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AccorpinGc to Mr. W. H. Abdullah Quilliam* there are in 
the world no fewer than 240 million adherents of the Muhamme- 
dan? faith. A religion with such an immense following deserves 
and demands careful attention, especially from those who are 
interested in the grand enterprise of Christian missions abroad. 

The members of this community call themselves ‘‘ Muslims,” 
and their religion “Islam.” The first is the active participle, 
fourth form (=Heb. Hiphil) of the Arabic verb salma, ‘to be 
_safe:” in this form “to deliver up,” ‘‘to resign.” So a “ Mus- 
lim” is one who submits to the divine will. “Islam” is the 


infinitive or noun of action belonging to this form, and its mean-' 


ing is ‘‘submission” or “resignation;” a suitable designation 
when one remembers the place held by divine sovereignty 
* Faith of Islam, p. 14. 
? This spelling is most in accordance with the Arabic. 
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among this people. They themselves refuse to be called after 
Muhammed, because, they hold, Abraham, Moses, Elijah, and 
even Jesus, were believers in this same religion. 

Muhammed did not invent in their special sense the words 
“Muslim” or “Islam.” He found ready to hand, alike the 
words and the main ideas associated with them. 


THE PREPARATION. 


In Mekka and in Medina, just before the prophet came to the 
fore, there were earnest bands of men known as Haneefs; a 
word etymologically meaning “inclined,” and capable of having 
a bad sense— as in Hebrew—or a good one, which it invariably 
has in the Quran, where it stands for the faithful. I think it is 
Sprenger who compares these earnest inquirers after truth and 
righteousness with the Oxford Methodists of the last century. 
It is to them that Muhammed owed his first religious awakening 
and the central thoughts and fervor of his earliest theology. 

The primitive religion of Arabia was monotheism of a very 
simple kind. This degenerated in course of time to Sabian- 
ism (from 7sabha, heavenly host, same root as in Sabaoth), 
or the worship of sun, moon, and stars, as representing the one 
God believed in. 

Towards the end of the sixth century of our era the indige- 
nous Arabs who had not embraced Judaism or Christianity wor- 
shiped many gods: their Sabianism, however monotheistic at 
the outset, could hardly issue in anything else. Inthe Qaaba or 
sanctuary of Mekka there were over three hundred images of 
gods. But at the head of these deities was Allah, the God, 
who had his wife Allat, just as other Semitic gods (cf Baal and 
Ashtoreth) had their wives. 

But there was very little genuine faith in Allah or Allat or. 
their numerous subordinates ; nor was there much moral earnest- 
ness of any kind: faith and morals were dying out, and the gods 
were used to point jokes just as when among the Greeks and 
Romans a similar temper prevailed. 

There were Jews; but they made more of their Targums 
than of their Bible, and more of their Talmuds than of either. 
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According to Muslim accounts, these Jews considered Ezra the 
full equal of Allah, and no man could think except as he was 
directed. The Rabbi was as final and beyond appeal in his 
teaching as is the Pope to the orthodox Roman Catholic today. 

The Jew was then, as in some countries he is today, too 
clever by half; and the dreamy, sensuous Arab was no match 
in business for his shrewd and diligent kinsman. Often the 
Jew was more than clever, he was far-reaching and dishonest ; 
not more so than the Arab; nor is he today more so than the 
Russian or German of these latter enlightened times. But then 
he was sharper. 

Add to the foregoing that the Jew was intensely narrow and 
bigoted. Jehovah was /zs God and everybody’s elseenemy. And 
when the Jew had power—as in the case of Nagush, king of 
Yemen—he could do his full share of persecution—he could, 
and more, he did. 

Christianity in those days cut a sorry figure among the Arabs. 
Ever since Constantine embraced the Christian faith the world 
had entered into the church with a vengeance. Previously, as 
some writer has it, the chapels were wooden and the churches 
golden. Now the chapels had become golden, but, alas! the 
churches had become wooden. Immorality followed in the wake 
of luxury. The priests lived for what they could get, and, indeed, 
took more than they had a right to. They were debauched as 
well, and then, as always, it was like minister, like people. 

Then what deplorable errors, and yet more deplorable dis- 
sensions, had crept into the church! Saints and images took 
the place of God: Mary the Virgin was raised to the level 
of a goddess; Allah and Mary were likened to Osiris and Isis ; 
and Christ the Child was looked upon, by outsiders, at least, as 
answering to Horus. The Madonna with Child has indeed been 
alleged to be only the counterpart of Horus on the lap of Isis, 
as these last may be seen among the Egyptian antiquities of all 
our museums. 

The church was all sixes and sevens as to the difference 
between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee, and the alteration of the 
diphthong of a word was made to land the evildoer in everlast- 
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ing flame. These Christians cared immeasurably more about 
hair-splitting definitions than about showing in their conduct the 
love and goodness of Jesus Christ. 

The Haneefs sincerely longed for a truer and better faith 
than they saw around them, and they endeavored to find it. 
Monotheism was made the basis of their faith. Jewish rabbin- 
ism and Christian tri-theism—into which the Trinity had been 
reduced —they equally rejected. They were largely influenced 
by the Essenes, the Christian Sabians (from TZsabh‘ang, 
baptize”), and by the Anchorites. They had also, probably, 
learned something from the Magi of Persia, many of whom were 
earnest mystics. 

The religion of these Haneefs was a very simple one ; indeed 
they hardly had atheology at all. They worshiped Allah and no 
other, and their monotheism was perhaps more absolute and 
uncompromising than even Muhammed’s, for the prophet reduced 
the subordinates of Allah to Jinns, who had special powers and 
prerogatives. These reformers were upright, earnest, unworldly, 
and much of their time was spent in prayer and contemplation. 

In this movement we have the beginnings of Muhammedism 
—indeed almost all that was good in it can be traced in Haneef- 
ism. But a man of fervor and of force was needed to unite, 
inform, and inspire the new movement, just as Wesley was needed 
to make Oxford Methodism a permanent and vigorous institution. 
Muhammed was just the man that the place and the hour called 
for. 


THE BEGINNINGS. 


_ Waraqa was a leading Haneef, and as he was a relation of 
Khadijah, Muhammed’s wife, the prophet became very intimate 
with him, and from him learned the essential principles of these 
Arabian Methodists. Muhammed joined the Haneefs, and threw 
himself heart and soul into their affairs. - He was as religious, as 
mystic, as contemplative as any one of them, but he was more 
vehement and more passionate. He has been said by different 
authorities to have been epileptic, cataleptic, or hysterical. His 
feelings were, in any case, easily moved. When highly excited 
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he imagined he saw visions in which Allah spoke to him. His 
wife Khadijah, Ali his nephew, and others, took the same view 
of these visions : and the number who believed Muhammed the 
subject of divine revelation gradually increased. 

It is agreed that at first the prophet was sincere. He believed 
that in these ecstasies of his God did verily speak to him. 

Waraqa was originally a Jew, and from him Muhammed 
learned most of what he knew of the Old Testament. 

Through his personal and commercial intercourse with 
Christians he had acquired considerable knowledge of the New 
Testament. But his knowledge of both was extremely and, at 
times, ridiculously inexact, as even a careless reading of the 
Quran will show. 

It is impossible in this short outline to follow into detail the 
life and religious development of Muhammed. In a short time 
he tacked onto the basal truth of Haneefism — monotheism — 
the dogma, ‘‘that Muhammed is the prophet of Allah.” One is 
often told that the creed of Islam is extremely simple, as com- 
prehending but two principles—‘‘one God ;” ‘Muhammed his 
prophet.” True, but this last includes the teaching of the 
prophet; a belief in the infallibility, if not the eternity, of the 
Quran, with all its puerilities and even contradictions. Of course 
the contradictions of the book are explained by saying that later 
revelations canceled preceding ones. Whatever new article of 
faith or rule of conduct the prophet wished to adopt, there was 
at once a fresh division, and the desired course was sanctioned. 
It is possible that in all this seesaw business Muhammed was 
sincere. Human nature has, as human beings can tell, wonderful 
capabilities. But it is not easy to believe that the wild, often 
incoherent and inconsistent, utterances of the Quran, the gross 
ignorance it shows of Bible history, its constant repetitions — 
it is not easy to believe that all these are the product of divine 
or even of a very superior human wisdom. 

The style of the Quran has been praised. It is certainly pure 
in its diction; there are very few loan words such as one meets 
in the Zhousand and One Nights. It is charged with intense 
passion in mosc of its parts, and there is in an unusual degree 
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that swinging rhythm which is so native to the Arabic. But in 
Arabic or in English it makes very dull reading, and it has little 
interest except to the student of the history of religion. No 
one who has been a student both of the Hebrew Old Testament 
and of the Arabic Quran can fail to be struck with the immeas- 
urable inferiority of the latter. To believe Muhammed to be 
the prophet of Allah is to accept this book as one divinely 
dictated; it is to impeach God’s common sense, if that phrase 
can be so used. 

The five pillars or foundations of Islam are said to be these: 

1. Reciting Kalimet or confession, “There is no God but 
Allah, and Muhammed is the prophet of Allah.” 

2. Prayer five times a day. 

3. Almsgiving. 

4. Fast of Rammadan. 

5. Pilgrimage to Mekka. 

Then, to be a good Muslim, you must say Yes to the proph- 
et’s endorsement of slavery, of polygamy, of easy divorce, of 
the use of the sword in defense of the faith, of love indeed to 
brother Muslims, but of death-hate to others. To be of the 
Muhammedan religion, even in its founder’s life time, meant the 
swallowing of a goodly sized creed. 


HISTORY. - 


Up to the time of Muhammed’s death there was no formal 
division in Islam, nor was there for some years after. The first 
important dissension arose in connection with the succession to 
the Caliphate. Ali, son-in-law and nephew of the prophet, was 
passed by in favor of Abu Beker, Omar, and Othman; but at 
length he became Caliph. He was, however, soon assassinated, 
as were his sons Hassan and Hussain. Then there reigned, for 
seven hundred years or more, the Ommayyads and Abbasids. 
The supporters of Ali’s claims formed the Shiite (from Shia, 
‘“‘a party’) sect, which remains up to this present time. Besides 
regarding the first three Caliphs as impostors and making Ali, 
some say, the equal of Allah, they reject the enormous traditions 
which the rival sect has accumulated. They are in this respect 
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to be compared with the Qaraite Jews (from Hebrew Qara, ‘‘to 
read”), who keep to the letter of Scripture, refusing to recog- 
nize the validity or claims of the Talmuds or Midrashes. The 
Persians and many of the Tartar and Indian Muslims are Shiites. 

The Sunnites (from Swnnat, ‘‘away of life,” “right way’) 
are found mainly in Egypt, Arabia, Turkey and in India. 

Under the Abbasid Caliphs, these Sunnites branched off into 
four sects, all of which are found at the present day. These are 
not always and necessarily hostile. Often members of all the 
sects will meet and worship in the same mosks, especially in 
Morocco. Yet, far more than is the case between the Askenazim 
and Sephardim Jews, there are considerable differences and 
bitterness of feeling between these factions. 

The sects referred to are these: 

1. The Haneefites. These have an affinity with the Shiites in 
allowing more freedom of thought, and in attaching less 
importance to traditions than their rivals. The few Muham- 
medans in England—Liverpool, etc.— belong to the Haneefites; 
and, judging from Syed Ameer Ali’s book, they prevail in India. 

2. The Shafiites are confined to Arabia and a portion of south- 
ern India. 

3. The Mattkites are found in Barbary and in some other 
parts of Africa, and they are characterized by their literal inter- 
pretation of the Quran. 

4. The Hanbdalites believed the Quran to be eternal, everlast- 
ing, and unchangeable; they are strict in their orthodoxy and 
in their austerity of life. You will find Hanbalites in South 
Arabia. Wahabeeism? is an offshoot of this sect, though it has 
spread likewise to India. 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT. 


It would be unfair to close this rapid sketch without alluding 
to what has been called “‘ New Islam,” the supporters of which 


*Sir W. W. Hunter says that nine-tenths of the Indian Muslims are Sunnites or, 
as he spells the word, Sunnes. Vide The Jndian Musulmans, p. 117. 

? Sir W. W. Hunter describes the Wahabees as an “advanced division of the 
Sunnis —the Puritans of Islam.” Zhe /ndian Musulmans, p. 53. 
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belong almost wholly to India. They reject the views com- 
monly held by Muslims, and may be described as Muhammedan 
rationalists. They maintain that the Muslim of the nineteenth 
century was never intended to be ruled by the Muslim of the 
ninth century. The Quran was the standard of thought and life 
for its own age only. Muslim civilization and philosophy have 
stagnated just because the true function of the Quran was mis- 
conceived. Neither its legal precepts nor its ethics were 
intended to be final. 

To understand the origin of this movement, remember that 
it arose in India where the influence of the missionary, of the 
British ruler, and of the universities is greatly felt. The edu- 
cated Indian Muslim sees plainly enough that orthodox Islamism 
can never stand before the light of the new knowledge. Where 
the Quran is made a final code of ethics, of legislation, of 
religion, true progress is impossible; and the actual history of 
Muslim peoples bears out this statement. 

“New Islam”’ is said by its promoters to be a mere going 
back to the teaching of Muhammed and of his first followers. 
In the preface to his Life and Teaching of Muhammed, Syed 
Ameer Ali describes his book, which is the ablest literary prod- 
uct of this school, as an ‘‘ exposition of the spirit of Islam as it 
was understood by the immediate descendants of the Teacher” 
[the capital T is the author’s |. 

I have been told by my friend, Mr. Quilliam, editor of 
Islamic World and The Crescent, that New Islamism is finding 
general sympathy among Muslims. It is impossible not to be 
reminded of a similar trend of thought among Jews (e. g., 
Reformed Judaism) and among Christians. 

In Islam the church and the state are but one institution 
differently regarded. Muhammed and his Caliphs, down to 
the present Sultan of Turkey, have been civil rulers and religious 
heads: chief in church and in state. Islam, when and where 
in power, knows nothing of a condition of things in which 
equal freedom is allowed to all religions. In the beginning, 
especially, Muhammedanism was more political than religious. 
It was love of conquest, of gain, of fighting for fighting’s sake, 
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that prompted the first warriors of Islam ; and the same has been 
ever after true, as far as practicable. I have myself, when 
traveling in Palestine off the beaten tracks, come across Arabs 
who knew the least imaginable about Muslim or any other 
religion ; yet they well understood their political relationship to 
other Muslims and to the Turkish state. 

I will close this very fragmentary article by urging upon 
intending missionaries to Muslim peoples the importance of a 
thorough acquaintance with the history and principles of this 
great religion. Especially should they understand the exact 
views of those among whom they are to labor. And, instead of 
attacking Islam wholly and unqualifiedly, is it not a more excel- 
lent way frankly to acknowledge the good that there is in Muham- 
med and his religion? Besides the fact that this is manly, fair, 
and Christlike, it would issue in greater and better results than 
past labors among Muslims can show. Let it be ungrudgingly 
admitted that some reform was needed when Muhammed 
appeared, and a thousand times better than the Judaism or 
Christianity of his day and of his country was the faith he pro- 
mulgated. 
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tion: articles by Professors Wellhausen, Stanislaus-Guyard, 
and Néldeke. That by the last writer is on the Quran, and has 
been reproduced, with some changes, in his Sketches of Eastern 
History. (A. & C. Black. 6d.). 

Deutsch’s Literary Remains, Article II, “Islam.” 

Dr. Marcus Dod’s Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ. A very 
lucid and fair book. Price 3s. 6d. 

Sale’s Introduction to the Quran, mostly got from Mar- 
racci’s larger work, must be read and studied. But I prefer 
Rodwell’s version to any other. Professor Palmer’s is readable, 
but it is not close enough to the original, and I have found 
whole clauses missing. 
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THE REV. PROFESSOR STEWART D. F. SALMOND, D.D., 
FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, ABERDEEN. 


By the PROFESSOR ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 


THE subject of this sketch is a native of Aberdeen. He 
received his early education in the grammar school there under 
the famous Rector Melvin and Mr. Geddes (now Principal Sir 
William Geddes, of Aberdeen University), and took his arts 
course in the university of his native city. He studied theology 
first in the Free Church College in Aberdeen, then in Germany, 
chiefly’ at Erlangen, under such well-known teachers as 
Delitzsch, von Hofmann, and Thomasius. While studying the- 
ology he acted for three years as assistant professor of Greek in 
the University of Aberdeen ; he held for a similar period the 
post of examiner in classics for the same university. He became 
in 1865 the minister of the Free Church in Barry, Forfarshire, a 
parish which stretches along the shore of the German Ocean 
just where the River Tay pours its waters into it. He was a 
diligent pastor, but also a hard student, and a frequent con- 
tributor to the various theological magazines, during the Barry 
period, in which time also he executed several important trans- 
lations for the Ante-Nicene Library. In 1870 he offered him- 
self as a candidate for the chair of Hebrew in the Free Church 
College, Aberdeen, he and the famous William Robertson Smith 
being the two men in the run, Smith being the successful can- 
didate. At length his professorial ambition was crowned with 
success by his appointment in 1876 to the chair of systematic 


theology in the Aberdeen Free College, which he still occu-— 


pies. 

Dr. Salmond is before all things a scholar, with a scholar’s 
instincts, training, and habits; fond of research, devoted to 
books, given to authorship and editorship, and careful and accu- 
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rate in all literary work. His admirers might not claim for him 
that he is in speech or written style a magnetic personality, but 
they may confidently affirm that he is entitled to and always 
actually commands respect and implicit confidence, as one who 
knows thoroughly well what he is talking about. He is a 
genius, if there be truth in Carlyle’s definition of genius as con- 
sisting in the art of taking pains. 

Among the larger contributions made by ‘Dr. Salmond to 
theological literature may be mentioned his commentary on I 
and 2 Peter in Schaff’s Popular Commentary. But his most 
important work is that which was published last year on The 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality. The basis, or nucleus, of 
this valuable treatise was a series of lectures delivered some 
years ago on the “Cunningham Foundation,” being the thir- 
teenth course since the establishment of this lectureship in 
honor of the first principal of the New College, Edinburgh. 
With few exceptions the literary products of this foundation 
have not been signally successful. Dr. Salmond’s book is one 
of the exceptions, as will be seen when it is mentioned that 
though scarcely a year has passed since it was published it is 
about to go into a second edition, notwithstanding that it is a 
large and costly work of nearly 700 pages. Its success is due 
partly to the interest felt by many in its solemn theme, but 
largely to this, that readers find in it a competent and weighty 
utterance on that theme. It is undoubtedly an important con- 
tribution to the literature of its subject, which will certainly take 
a prominent place as a standard theological treatise. Though 
forbiddingly large it is by no means a heavy book to read. 
The style is simple, direct, to the point, and the matter invari- 
ably interesting. Besides being interesting it is weighty, 
because it is obviously the ripe result of much patient research 
and hard thinking carried on from the time of the preparation 
of the Cunningham lectures till the date of publication. The 
work has both historical and exegetical interest. The compara- 
tive method of handling the theme is employed, which gives 
scope for an account of the thoughts on the life beyond enter- 
tained by the leading peoples of antiquity. Perhaps the most 
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valuable portion of the book is the exposition of our Lord’s 
teaching on the subject. The conclusions come to on this vital 
topic may disappoint those who cherish and advocate the larger 
hope, but no one can complain of the tone in which the dis- 
cussion is conducted, which is at once reverent, considerate, and 
temperate. In his theological attitude Dr. Salmond is on the 
whole more conservative than many of his Scottish contempo- 
raries and comrades, but he knows nothing of the bigotry and 
intolerance of conservatism, or of the odium theologicum. His 
temper is calm and passionless, and his habit of mind scientific 
rather than dogmatic. Men of all schools, new and old, may 
read his work on immortality without fear of offense, and with 
good hope of theological instruction and spiritual benefit. 

Besides writing this one great book Dr. Salmond has pub- 
lished from time to time some useful little books meant for the 
instruction of young people in the principles of religion. They 
form part of a series of publications issued by the Welfare of 
Youth and Guild committees of the Free Church with which he 
has been long and prominently associated. The books are 
called Primers. Those of Dr. Salmond are on The Life of the 
Apostle Peter, The Life of Christ, The Shorter Catechism, The 
Sabbath, The Parables of Our Lord. A Christian scholar will 
not regret the time he has spent in preparing elementary trea- 
tises on such themes. : 

Dr. Salmond has been -prominent not only as an author, but 
also as an editor. He has acted as an editor in three different 
connections: (1) In the preparation of the above mentioned 
series of Primers; (2) in connection with the /nternational Theo- 
logical Library, published by Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, and 
Messrs. Scribner’s Sons, New York (Professor Briggs, of Union 
Theological Seminary, being associated with Dr. Salmond in 
the work of editorship); and (3) in connection with the now 
well-known and highly valued Critical Review. This quarterly 
magazine devoted to the careful reviewing of theological litera- 
ture is Professor Salmond’s own child. He projected it, started 
it, worked it up, till now it is established as an organ of intelli- 
gent and trustworthy opinion on the worth of the contributions 
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to theological literature which make their appearance from time 
to time. It deserves the support of all professional theologians 
and of all theological seminaries. There is nothing better of its 
kind known to me. 

Dr. Salmond is a man of affairs as well as a man of letters. 
It would be difficult to say which is the stronger, the passion 
for business or the passion for study. School boards of presby- 
terial meetings have taken up much of his time and attention 
during the years of his professorate, time which some might be 
inclined to think might easily have been better spent. The 
combination exhibited in his character and career is neither 
common nor easy. The ecclesiastic often kills the scholar, and 
the scholar the ecclesiastic. Many of our best-known students 
are hardly ever seen in church courts, and some of our most 
conspicuous ecclesiastics have belied the promise of fruitful 
authorship given in their early years. Salmond is an exception. 
He likes his study and he likes his presbytery, and is a leader 
there. This versatility is interesting and creditable. It is 
advantageous to health and the fulness of life. One cannot 
study all the day long, and the best recreation, or at least the 
only one available for some, is change of work. The clergy- 
man who is a hard student finds relief from mental weari- 
ness in a couple of hours spent in pastoral visits among his 
people, and is in the mood to discover human interest in very 
commonplace people. Even so the scholar, after working 
some five or six hours among his books, can bring into play 
a different set of mental powers among his fellow presbyters, 
and find both recreation and amusement in the most hum- 
drum presbyterial procedure. Nothing is more dreary than 
church courts, if what goes on there forms the staple of one’s 
existence. I would not for anything be a presbytery clerk, 
though some good men I know occupy the dismal post. But it 
is quite a different affair if you use your presbytery as you use 
a novel, simply as the means of unbending the mental bow. I 
owe an apology to my ecclesiastical superior for so disre- 
spectful a suggestion, but I mean no disrespect. I acknowledge 
that presbyteries have higher, nobler uses than to serve as an 
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amusement to an overworked brain. I am sure Dr. Salmond 
does not look on them in any such low light. He regards 
them as opportunities of usefulness, and with commendable 
public spirit takes advantage of them as such. And that he has 
done good service in an ecclesiastical capacity all who know 
him will readily own. 

To live, move, and have one’s being wholly in ecclesiasticism 
were not merely to lose time but almost one’s soul. There is 
no fear of Salmond committing this sin. His passion for 
study and for authorship is too intense. More good books 
may be expected from him, probably ere long one in connec- 
tion with both the international series now in course of pub- 
lication. He will make his mark both in New Testament exe- 
gesis and in New Testament theology. And he may be trusted 
to work in these departments along the lines of modern biblical 
criticism and historical interpretation. He is not so decidedly 
modern in his type as Professor Briggs, with whom he is 
associated in editorial work. Perhaps one should rather say he 
is a man with a more cautious nature, with less self-conscious- 
ness and more scientific objectivity than his brother editor. 
Their critical views are probably much the same, but there is 
no chance of the Aberdonian divine ever figuring as the hero of 
a heresy hunt. He may say the same things about inerrancy 
and such like topics, and people will assume that it is all right. 
This may be a defect as well as a merit in his character. 
Whether defect or merit it is a fact. Salmond is orthodox in 
temper and in reputation, and he may help to gain currency 
for views which when uttered by other men raise a hue and 


cry. 


The four men whom I have most imperfectly placed before 
readers of the BrsLicAL WorRLD in these brief sketches are men 
of whom the Free Church, not to say Scotland, has reason to be 
proud. They do credit to their denomination and to their 
country. They are entirely different from one another in phys- 
ical and in mental characteristics. No one could mistake the 
one for the other in face, in figure, in manner, or in _ intel- 
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lectual idiosyncrasy ; and of course varying estimates might 

be formed of their comparative worth by different men. But 
no one would ever think of undervaluing any one of them, 
or of grudging them a place among Scotland’s superior per- 
sonalities. I feel an honest satisfaction in being privileged 
to introduce them to the more intimate acquaintance of Amer- 
ican brethren. I have endeavored to do so in a spirit of 
sincerity, not indulging in indiscriminate laudation, but I hope 
also abstaining from ungenerous criticism. I know them all 
four well, and I can honestly say that they are capable men, 
hard workers, and right good fellows, every one of them. 


i 


IS THE MODERN CRITICAL THEORY OF THE SERV- 
ANT IN ISAIAH 52:13—53 SUBVERSIVE OF ITS 
NEW TESTAMENT APPLICATION TO CHRIST? 


By the REv. PROFESSOR SAMUEL IvEs CuRTISS, Ph.D., D.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Erroneous Messianic interpretation of Old Testament ;,— the usual Christian 
view.— Modern critical view of Isa. go-66 ;— Product of exilic writers ,—TIsa. 
52-13-53 an idealization of the past and the future ;—a picture of the martyr 
congregation, finding its fullest realization in Christ. 

In the discussion of this subject we must understand the differ- 
ence between the use of Old Testament Scripture in the time of 
Christ and its use according to the principles of scientific exe- 
gesis. Both Jews and Christians used the Old Testament in a 
way we would not use it now. Both Jews and Christians reck- 
oned passages as Messianic which cannot pass the test of criti- 
cism as such.* 

No Christian scholar can doubt that Christ is the haven of 
Old Testament prophecy and history. He was the port to 
which the Old Testament church was sailing. The Old Testa- 
ment is to a certain extent the logbook, which indicates a 
devious course and many tempestuous seas in Israel’s religious 
history. The Old Testament testifies of Christ in its underly- 
ing purpose. It was a new world which lay before Old Testa- 
ment priest, prophet and lawgiver, as new as that which greeted 

*For examples of passages which Jews erroneously reckoned as Messianic see 
Buxtorfii Lexicon Chaldaicum Talmudicum et Rabbinicum, Basiliz 1640, Col. 1268- 
1273, Gen. 35:21; 49:1; Ex. 12:42; 40:9; Num. 23:21; Deut. 25:19; Cant. 
8:1, 2,4; Ruth 1:1; Eccles. 1:11. The comment on the last passage: “ Cum gen- 
erationibus que erunt ‘in diebus regis Messiz”’ shows how the Rabbis construed such 
passages as Messianic. Not less fanciful in Christian interpretation, Justin Martyr reckons 
Gen. 49:11 as a direct prediction that Jesus should ride on an ass’ colt; he claims 
that the rods placed by Jacob in the water-troughs are types of the wood of the cross, 
that the hands of Moses stretched out during the battle with Amalek signified the 
cross. In Psalm 22:12 he says the Pharisees are the bulls. 
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the eyes of Columbus. The purpose of the Old Testament 
worthies in their quest and their view of what they should find 
was as inadequate as the hope of that early voyager to ‘find a 
new way to the East Indies. A false exegesis of such a passage 
as the words of Christ, ‘Abraham rejoiced to see my day; and 
he saw it, and was glad” (John 8: 56), has led multitudes to 
‘speculate on the wonderful views that Abraham, Moses, David, 
Isaiah, and others had of Christ. Of the existence of such views 
there is no evidence. Isaiah’s conception of the child that was 
to be born, of the son that was to be given, was of one who 
was to see the light in his own day, and who was to deliver 
from the Assyrian oppression (cf. Isa. 9: 4 with Mic. 5 : 4-6. 

It was natural when Christ opened the eyes of the disciples 
to the Old Testament as full of his Messiahship (Luke 24: 27) 
that their attention should be more fully directed to these super- 
ficial features in the Old Testament. Trained in the Jewish use 
of Scripture it was next to impossible for them to free them- 
selves from a Jewish interpretation of passages regarding the 
Messiah. Writing for Jewish Christians it was needful that they 
should employ a line of argument that should approve itself to 
them. So it was natural enough that the author of Matthew’s 
gospel reading Hosea’s reference to Israelitish history: ‘When 
Israel was a child then I loved him and called my son out of 
Egypt” (Hosea 11:1), should find in it a prediction of the 
return of Jesus from Egypt (Matt. 2:15) and meditating on the 
fact that Christ was born in Nazareth should by false etymol- 
ogy, perhaps, find some connection between Isaiah’s use of the 
word nétzer for sprout (11:1) and Nazarene and so should 
quote a prophecy which we nowhere find: ‘‘And [he] came and 
dwelt in a city called Nazareth, that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the prophets that he should be called a Naza- 
rene” (Matt. 2:23): or that through a lapse of memory, 
unless we have a clerical error, as Toy suggests, should see in 
the purchase of the potter’s field a fulfilment of a prophetic 
utterance which he attributes to Jeremiah (Matt. 27:9), but 
which rather belongs to Zechariah (11:13). Thus mere verbal 
coincidences between words in the Old Testament and words or 
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acts in the New were considered as prediction and fulfilment, 
although the word prediction is never used in our English 
Bible. 

There are, however, other passages which seem to be exact 
photographs of Christ’s sufferings on the cross and which may 
be directly applied to him with less violence to the context than 
in the passages indicated. This is notably the case in Psalm 
22:6-18 and the section we have under consideration. The 
correspondence is so close that it is difficult for the ordinary 
Christian reader to escape the conclusion that the details of 
Christ’s sufferings and death are explicitly foretold. There is 
no portion of the Old Testament which contains more of the 
heart of the gospel than the one before us. Written, as it were, 
under the shadow of the cross it has a hold on our reverent 
affection which we can assign to nothing else in the Old Testa- 
ment. The old school of exegetes consider it a direct prophecy 
of the sufferings and exaltation of Jesus Christ, as an illustration 
of one of those Scriptures whose significance, as Peter says, the 
prophets sought to fathom (1 Peter 1:10-12). This theory, 
however, of a direct and primary prediction of the sufferings of 
Christ is contrary to the modern view of the Old Testament 
which regards it as part of a book, recording the instruction 
and experience of the Hebrew people. When Moses and his 
successors legislated it was primarily for a contemporary peo- 
ple; when David and the Psalmist sung, they first sang out of 
their own experience and that of their contemporaries; when 
Amos and Isaiah prophesied, it was to the men of their own 
time, not to some far-away congregation, just as Christ cer- 
tainly spoke to his disciples, and Paul and John to particular 
churches. We have sometimes seemed to think (with reverence 
be it spoken) that God had to be tied up to a Moses, a David 
and Isaiah, as if he could not find other instruments as fit 
through whom to reveal his will. It is true that David and the 
psalmists, singing out of human experience, sang for all time, 
because human experience is fundamentally the same in all 
ages. They, as well as the prophets, present ideals, portraits 
which were never realized until Christ came. Hanging in the 
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Old Testament gallery, New Testament children in knowledge 
give the testimonial to their accuracy and their divine author- 
ship when they say: ‘It is the Christ.” Such a result does not 
come from natural development. God is in it. These idealized 
characters are proofs that the “True Light” which lighteth 
every man was coming into the world’’ (John 1a, R. V. Marg.). 
Israel was seeking a deliverer, a Messiah, and God was con- 
stantly clarifying, enlarging, and idealizing their conception. A 
historical and critical study of the Old Testament may destroy, 
or may confirm, the startling coincidences between Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament Scriptures, but it cannot fail to show 
that God is in the entire Old Testament preparing the way for 
the coming of his Son. This view is far better for the Christian 
scholarship of the nineteenth century than the more childlike 
representation of Messianic prophecy ‘among Jews and Christians 
down to the present century. 

According to the modern critical view Isa. 52:13—53 is the 
consummation of the teaching in Second Isaiah regarding the 
Servant of Jehovah. This is a constituent part of a book by one 
or more authors who began to write for the Babylonian exiles as 
early as 546 or 540 B. C. and, in case of a manifold authorship 
toward which some critics are now tending, was not finished 
before the time of Ezra or even later. Isaiah, then, is not regarded 
in this prophecy as being transported by the spirit to a con- 
gregation 150 years away, when God might find a prophet or 
prophets laboring among them to utter his message. The situa- 
tion is just as historical as when Paul writes to the Corinthians. 
Second Isaiah just as truly has a motive as the epistle to the 
Corinthians. Even those critics who consider the book a sym- 
posium find in it substantial unity of plan and purpose. It is 
largely addressed to exiles in Babylon. It is designed to com- 
fort them and prepare them for their return and to set before 
them their divine mission. It is written with celestial eloquence. 
Earth and heaven mingle in such a way as to make many Chris- 
tians literalist interpreters feel that, as the things described are 
predictions which have never been fulfilled, therefore they wait 
fulfilment. On the other hand some, like Kuenen, see in them 
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the evidence that there is no supernatural prediction, as that term 
is commonly understood, for after all these magnificent prophe- 
cies the reality was sufficiently poor and mean to show that the 
prophet had moved in the sphere of ideality.” He had thrilled 
and stimulated the people by great expectations. Winged and 
thinking to reach the sun, they found themselves fallen bruised 
and almost dead on the earth. But we shall see that the human 
and divine meet in these prophecies, the real and the ideal, the 
present and the remote, the servant and the Christ, the Jew and 
the Babylonian exile, and perhaps the Jew of the time yet to 
come, who shall mourn his blindness and rejection of the Servant 
for centuries (Zech. 12:10). It is actual history with which we 
have todo. The flower of the southern kingdom has been in 
exile for years. Some have prospered and are as much attached 
to Babylonia as their ancestors were to the leeks and onions of 
ancient Egypt. They are the worldly liberal party (46:8, 2; 
48:22). They desire no better country than the rich, alluvial 
plains between the Tigris and the Euphrates. We may believe 
that they treated the proposition to return to Jerusalem with 
arrogance and contempt (51:7, cf 66:5, which George Adam 
Smith, Cheyne, and Duhm place after the return). But among 
them are true Israelites who have never ceased to mourn for 
Jerusalem and to miss the temple (63:18; 66:10). They have 
been diligent students of their ancient Scriptures. They have 
watched and waited for the fulfilment of the promise of their 
return, until the days seemed long and the nights comfortless 
and they have lifted the despairing cry: ‘The Lord hath 
forgotten me” (49:14). His answer comes through the 
prophet: ‘‘Comfort ye, comfort ye my people” (40:1), ‘Why, 
sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest, O Israel, my way is hid from 
the Lord, and my judgment is passed over from my God?” 
(40:27). He gives them the assurance of safe convoy to their 
own land (vss. 3-11). 

What, may we suppose, was the ideal of these Jews who 
wished to return? We may believe, as far as we have any light 
regarding the period, that it was to restore their state and their 
worship on the old foundations. All their misfortunes were 
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attributed by their prophetic writers to their disobedience of 
God; in their idolatry, in their formalism, and later in their 
‘neglect of the right forms of worship. Preparations must have 
been made for the reorganization of the state. Failure had 
come from disobedience of the divine Tora, Mosaic and pro- 
phetic. The result, as we may believe, was a tremendous literary 
activity during the exile in Babylon. Priests and Levites had 
become scribes. The Mosaic laws, written and traditional, all 
that was believed to represent the earliest as well as the latest 
usage, were carefully gathered and collated, the history of Israel 
based on documentary sources was rewritten, as seen from the 
standpoint particularly of the Deuteronomist, with a religious 
end in view; prophetic books were also gathered; collections of 
hymns were doubtless in process of being formed. The ideal of 
the Jewish people who were ready to’ return to their own land 
was a state of which Jerusalem should be the capital, where the 
temple should be set up, where the legitimate worship should be 
restored, and where descendants of David, or a second David, 
should reign (Jer. 23:5; 33:17; Ezek. 34:23-25). . The people 
were to live in themselves and for themselves, although strangers 
among them were to be treated as the home-born. God's idea 
as made known through Second Isaiah is infinitely larger, but it 
joins on to previous teaching, experience, and revelation; and in 
this way grows up the doctrine of the servant. All Israel by 
virtue of being the seed of Abraham, God’s elect and God’s 
lover (Isa. 41:8), is his servant, not because all are really so, but 
because the prophet is dealing with generalities and these the 
people can best understand. No reflecting Israelite in the exile 
would ‘sny that Israel, above all other nations, was favored as 
God’s body servant, hence was in close, intimate relations, and 
had nothing to fear (43:1; 44:2). Others might tremble at 
the progress of the dread conqueror Cyrus (41:5), also called 
God’s servant, but his favorite servant, Israel, need not tremble, 
need not look about as if there were no helper (vs. 10). Hence 
this relationship meant protection, meant favor, meant a sure 
return to their own land. This was a message that would 
receive general assent. 
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But when the servant was settled in his own land, then what? 
Was his life simply to be self-centered, cut off from other 
nations? No. He was not merely to restore the lost tribes of 
Israel, but he was to be God’s missionary to the ends of the 
earth, that the Gentiles might share in the blessings promised to 
Israel (49:5-6). Not all Israel are capable of this mission 
when the prophet regards them. The servant labors for Israel, 
the part labor for the whole, the reformers, the spiritually- 
minded, labor for the cold, dead church. Thus the idea of the 
servant is limited to the pious in Israel (42: 1-4; 49: 1-6; 
4-9). But theservant of Jehovah as set forth in 52:13, and 
53 is not a new invention, though he receives a new name. He 
has long existed in Israelitish history down to the time of the 
prophet. No individual floats before the mind of the prophet, 
but the whole succession of martyr prophets and confessors, past 
and future, become in his mind a compound picture of one 
person, although idealized and heightened above any actual 
experience by the divine Spirit. In this respect in second 
Isaiah’s prophecy, as in all other prophecies, the ideal is far 
beyond the actual. 

The subject is the servant ; the events narrated are viewed as 
already past, but they are indissolubly mingled with predictions 
of the future ; there are two distinct classes, the Gentiles in the 
last part of the fifty-second chapter and the Jews in the fifty- 
third. The Gentiles are amazed at the exaltation of the servant. 
Because his appearance was such that they had no suspicion of 
his real character. They are startled and shut their mouths at 
him in surprise. Nevertheless when they hear they accept. The 
scene changes: it, as well as the person, is ideal. The prophet 
listens to the penitent musings of Israel over the treatment of 
the servant, who, as I have said, is thought by some critics to 
represent the personalized and idealized history of the martyr 
prophets. It is a time of national awakening to the true char- 
acter and services of these men, as thus idealized in the expe- 
riences of one sufferer. With shame and repentance they give 
the reasons for their rejection : ‘‘ Who believed our preaching ?”” 
they say, or that which was preached to us, for he did not appear 
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with any of the insignia of the divine favor. He was likea 
poor sickly sucker, parched by the sun, and having no moisture 
from the ground. He had not any of those manly elements 


which at once impress the people, for he was without any physical ° 


attractiveness. If he was conspicuous for anything, it was in his 
being sorrowful and sickly, so that all faces were averted from 
him, as if he had been a leper, and so in his being despised, and 
of no one at all pondering his true mission. We never dreamed 
that this poor wretch, from whom we turned away in disgust, was 
bearing our sicknesses and staggering under our pains; for 
always believing that a great sufferer must be a great sinner we 
thought God was visiting on him the punishment of his own 
sins; but now we see that he was run through on account of our 
transgressions, crushed on account of our sins, that the punish- 
ment that brought us peace was upon him, and that by his stripes 
we have been healed. Although like sheep we have all gone 
astray, each turning to his own way, the Lord caused to light on 
him the iniquity of us all. Smitten and afflicted he did not utter 
amurmur. He was likea poor helpless lamb brought unresist- 
ingly to the slaughter, and, like a ewe lying on the ground to be 
sheared, and not even bleating, so he did not open his mouth. So 
far from suffering for his own crimes, it was through an oppres- 
sive judgment that he was taken away, but we were so blinded 
that who of his contemporaries considered that he was cut off 
from the land of the living, that he was smitten for the trans- 
gression of my people? Even when dead he was treated like a 
criminal, for they buried him with the wicked and with those who 
deserved to suffer for their ill-gotten wealth,’ although like these 
he had not been guilty of any violence or deception. While 
this was our treatment of him, it was in accordance with God’s 
plan, he wes pleased to crush him, to make him sick. All this 
the prophet sees as past, all these sufferings and this death he 
sees as vicarious, but we are transferred to the future. For in 
this idealized picture the past and the future are blended, the 
Great Sufferer of New Testament history, unrecognized by the 
prophet, colors the whole picture and makes it even in its Old 
* The reading, as George Adam Smith remarks, is doubtful. 
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Testament setting a superhuman portrait of vicarious suffering 
and of victory. If we consider that we have here simply the 
idealized sufferings of the martyr congregation, then we may be 


‘tempted with Duhm to do violence to the text, but if this ideal 


servant, in accordance with the nature of other prophecies in 
Isaiah, looks forward into the distant future as well as backward, 
then we do not think of tautology when we read, ‘‘ When his 
soul shall make a guilt-offering, he shall see a seed, he shall pro- 
ong his days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his 
hands. Through the travail of his soul he shall see satisfyingly, 
by his knowledge shall the righteous one, my servant, justify 
many, because he shall bear their iniquities, therefore I will 
divide him a portion with the many, and with the strong he shall 
divide the spoil, because he poured out his life unto death, and 
was numbered with the transgressors and he bare the sins of 
many, and was making intercession for the transgressors.” 
The essential element in the modern critical theory of this 
passage, whether as referring to the martyr congregation, or to 
n idealized person, is of a picture which has its motive and 
coloring in the Old Testament. But critics like Dillmann, 
Cheyne,and Driver do not deny its New Testament application. 
Indeed, this cannot be denied, whatever may be our theory as to 
its origin, for we see that all that is said in this chapter fits Jesus 
Christ a great deal more closely than it does the martyr congre- 
gation in Babylon, or the succession of confessors among the 
prophets. The result is the same, although we get at it in a 
different way. The traditional theory considers it a direct 
portrait of Jesus Christ, a prediction that we may trace in the 
fulfilment almost word for word; the evangelical modern crit- 
ical theory maintains that it is an Old Testament picture, which 
bears a startling likeness to Christ and finds its fullest realization 
in him. In one case we have prediction and fulfilment, in the 
other we have prefigurement* and fulfilment. Under either 


* As has been remarked, our English Bible does not contain the word prediction, 
although it may be said to imply it. A study of the work and office of the prophet 
shows that he had a much larger function than foretelling future events. The term is 
well defined in the Century dictionary. The divine power which enabled the prophet 
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theory it is certain this chapter could not have been written if 
Christ had not been coming into the world. Heand his kingdom 
are not merely foretold in certain passages, but he and his 
kingdom are the goal of Old Testament law, prophecy, and 
history. If we were to take everything that might come as 
literal prediction in the Old Testament, and seek for literal fulfil- 
ment in the Newand in history, we should find many difficulties. 
We should have only a New Jerusalem painted in Jewish colors ; 
but if we take not merely isolated passages, but the whole Old 
Testament, we shall find indeed—while the predictive element is 
not eliminated —that we shall not be driven to forced conceits, 
or to a Jewish millennium, in our anxiety to’justify the details of 
the grand outlines and the splendid coloring of the Old Testa- 
ment. The details are not the picture, the coloring is not the 
picture, although details and coloring make it. The image left 
on our mind is the picture. Ezekiel’s temple was never built, nor 
need we expect it will be. The glorious predictions of Second 
Isaiah were never literally fulfilled, nor need we believe that they 
will be. They nerved the Babylonian exiles and guided their 
footsteps, like the star which the Magi saw in the East, to their 
holy city, and they still inspire God’s people and will not cease 
to do so until their highest promises and brightest pictures have 
been exhausted in the glorious consummation which lies before 
them. 


thus to prefigure the main elements in the sufferings, death, and exaltation of Jesus 
Christ is of the same sort as that which would enable him to predict the same things. 
Practically it is a different way of accounting for the same phenomenon, and a dif- 
ferent term for the same thing, for such prefigurement is not the result of natural, but 
of supernatural, causes. 
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OUTLINE TOPICS IN THE HISTORY OF OLD 
TESTAMENT PROPHECY. 
IX. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


PROPHECY OF THE BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY. 


1. LITERARY SOURCES. 
1. Contemporaneous Sources. 
1) After 586 B.C. Jer. 40-44. 
2) After 586 B.C. The original of Obadiah.’ 
3) 585-573 B.C. Ezek. 33—48.? 
4) 573 B.C. The Lamentations.3 


* Hendewerk, Osadie Prophete Oraculum in Idume@os; Jaeger, Ueber das Zeitalter 
Obadjas; Caspari, Der Prophet Obadja ausgelegt; Delitzsch, Wann weissagte Obadja? 
ZLTA, 1851, 91-102; Seydel, Der Prophet Obadja; Randolph, Analytical Notes on 
Obadiah and Habakkuk, 1-18; Perowne, Obadiah and Jonah (Camb. Bible), 1-42; 
Weidner, Studies in Obadiah, LChR, 1887, Apr., 128-39, Oct., 325-32; Beecher, is¢. 
Literature in Joel and Obadiah, JSBLE, 1888, 14-40; Kuenen, Onderzoek?, I1., 363-9 ; 
Driver, /nxtroduction?, 297-300; Douglas, Zhe Six Intermediate Minor Prophets 
(Handbooks for Bible Classes), 1-24; Farrar, The Minor Prophets, 175-84. 

? For Ezekiel, especially in relation to the Levitical code, ci Curtiss, Zhe Levit- 
ical Priests, 74-7; W. R. Smith, Zhe O. 7. in the Jewish Church, 374-8; Stebbins, 4 
Study of the Pent., 105-10; Gardner, On Ezekiel in Relation to the Levitical Law, 
JSBLE, 1881, 172-205; Kiihn, S¢A7, 1882, 601-88; Green, Moses and the Prophets, 
122-35; Mitchell, Hed. Stud., Jan. and Feb., 1883, 159-60; Plumptre, Zx., VIII., 
1884, 419-30; Stebbins, O. 7. Stud., Apr., 1884, 289-95; Farrar, £xf., IX., 1889, 
I-15; Vogelstein, Der Kampf zwischen Priestern und Leviten seit den Tagen Ezechiels; 
Kuenen, Adhandlungen, 465-500; and ref. in Syl. III., p. 6, n. 4. 

3 Henderson, Jeremiah and Lamentations, 285-315; Gerlach, Die Klagelieder Jere- 
mia erklirt; Nagelsbach, The Lamentations of Jeremiah (Lange); Streane, Jeremiah 
and Lamentations (Camb. Bible), 353-91; Budde, Das hebriische Klagelied, ZAW, I1., 
1-52; W. R. Smith, Zncyc. Brit., X1V., 241 ff.; R. P. Smith, /satah, Jeremiah, and 
Lamentations (Bible Comm.), 577-606 ; Oettli, Die poetischen Hagiographen (Strack und 
Zickler), 199-224; Lohr, Die Klagelieder des Jeremias; Driver, ntroduction?, 428-36 ; 
Greenup, A Short Comm. on the Book of Lamentations: Budde, ZAW, XII., 261-75; 
Fries, ZAW, XIII., 110-24; Lohr, ZAW, XIV., 31-50, 51-9; Adeney, Zhe Song of 
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5) 573 B.C. Completion of Book of Jeremiah." 

6) 561 B.C. Completion of Deuteronomy in its 
present form.? 

7) 561 B.C, Union of J, E, and Deuteronomy.3 

8) 561 B.C. Final editing of Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings.‘ 


9) 550(?) B.C. Isaiah 40-62.5 

10) 550(?) B.C. Isaiah 13: 1-14: 23; 34; 35. 

11) 540(?) B.C. Isaiah 63-66. 

12) 585-538 B.C. Psalms 22, 35 (?), 38, 40, 42, 43, 49, 69, 
71, 84, 102, 109, 25, 34.° 


2. Later Sources. 
The second book of Chronicles. 

3. Events from Monumental Sources. 
1) 607~562 B.C. Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylonia. 
2) 562-560. Evil Merodach, king of Babylonia. 


Solomon and the Lamentations of Jeremiah (Exp. Bible), 61-346; and comms. on Jere- 
miah before cited. : 

1 Movers, De utriusque recens. vatic. Jeremie Grec. Alex. et Masor. indole et origine; 
Graf, Der Prophet Jeremia erklirt, XL. ff.; Hitzig, Der Prophet Jeremia erklart?, XV. 
ff.; Scholz, Der Mass. Text und die LXX—Uebersetzung des Buches Jeremias; Work- 
man, Zhe Text of Jeremiah; Kuenen, Onderzoek?, 11., 245-65 ; Driver, /ntroduction’, 253 
ff.; and comms. on Jeremiah before cited. 

?W.R. Smith, Zhe O. 7. in the Jewish Church, 343-73; Kuenen, The Hexateuch, 
262-71; Vernes, Une nouvelle hypothése sur la composition et l’origine du Deutéronome; 
Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexateuchs; Driver, /ntroduction?, 77-91; Westphal, 
Les sources du Pentateuque, \1.; Staerk, Das Deuteronomium, 94-110; Kuenen, Abhand- 
lungen, 392-429; Driver, Deuteronomy, XXXIV-LXXVII.; Cornill, Zhe Prophets of 
Israel, 80- go; and refs. in Syl. III., p. 5, n. 1. 

3 Ewald, Hist. of /srael, 1., 129-32; Dillman, Die Biicher Numeri, Deuteronomium 
und Josuas 591-690; Kuenen, 7he Hexateuch, 165-73; and refs. in preceding note. 

4 Ewald, //ist. of /srael, 1., 159-68; Encyc. Brit., XI11., 773 f., X1V., 85-8, 
265 f.; Bleek, Aindeitungs, 171-204; Kuenen, Onderzoek?, I., 429-33; Budde, Die 
Biicher Richter und Samuel, 158-66, 264-8; Kittel, StAr, 1892, 44 ff.; Kalkoff, Zur 
Quellenkritik des Richterbuches; Moore, Judges, XXXIII-XXXVII. 

5Plumptre, Zxf., V., 1883, 449-68; Davidson, /xg., VI., 1883, VII., 1884, 81- 
103, 251-67, VIII., 1884, 250-69, 350-69, 430-51 ; Cornill, Die Composition des Buches 
Tesaja, ZAW, IV., 83-105; Stebbins, /SBZZ, 1884, 65-79; and refs. in Syl. IIL, 
p- 6, n. 3. 

6 Giesebrecht, ZA W, I., 276-332; W. R. Smith, 7%e O. 7. in the Jewish Church, 
176-207; Toy, Rise of Heb. Psalm-writing, JSBLE, June, 1887, 47-60; Neubauer, 
Studia Biblica, Il., p. 1 ff.; Cheyne, Zhe Historical Origin and Religious Ideas of the 
Psalter ; and refs. in Syl. V., p. 3, n. 2, and Syl. IIL, p. 5, n. 2, 
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3) 560-556. Neriglassar, king of Babylonia. 

4) 556-538. Nabonidus, king of Babylonia. 

5) 558-529. Cyrus, king of Persia. 

6) 538. Cyrus captured Babylon. 

7) 534: Foundation of the second temple laid. 


2. LIVING, DESCRIPTIVE, AND PREDICTIVE PROPHECY.: 


[1) 586 B.C. The destruction of Jerusalem. Jer. 39 (52). ] 
[2) Jeremiah’s release; Ishmael’s attack; preparation for 
Egypt; Jeremiah consulted ; his answer, remain in Pales- 
tine; the departure into Egypt; the prediction of 
Egypt’s downfall. Jer. 40-43. | 
3) Jeremiah rebukes the people; the punishment which is 
coming; the people’s attitude; idolatry, the sin; warn- 
ing of future calamity. Jer. 44. 
4) Edom’s doom, because of her part in the destruction of Jeru- 
salem; the restoration of Israel. Obadiah. 
5) 586 B.C. The office of watchman; the condition of 
things at this time; Ezek. 33: I-33. 
The reproof of the unfaithful shepherd, promise of 
mercy; Ezek. 34. 
6) 586-573 B.C. Judgment against Edom. Ezek. 35, 36. 
7) Resurrection of dry bones. Ezek. 37: 1-14. 
8) One stick out of two sticks. “Ezek. 37: 15-28. 
9) Judgment against Gog and Magog. Ezek. 38, 39. 
10) 573 B.C. Vision of the temple and service. Ezek. 40-46 
11) Viston of the Holy Land. Ezek. 47, 48. 
[12) 573 B.C. Suffering of Judah and Jerusalem during the 
siege. Lam. 1: I-22. ] 
13) The desolation of Judah; asupplication. Lam. 2:1-21. 
14) The sufferings of the faithful survivors; words of sor- 
row and hope; description of grief and misery. Lam. 
3: 1-66. 


15) The miseries of the siege; the destruction; the cause— 


*It is not easy to distinguish predictions of the remote future from those of the 
near future. Hence living prophecy is indicated by brackets [ ], descriptive prophecy 
s in Roman type, and predictive prophecy in z/adic. 
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sins of the prophets and priests; Edom’s treachery. 

Lam. 4: I-22. 

16) The agonies of the siege; a prayer for restoration 

Lani. 5 : I-22. 

17) The experience-prophecy of the period. 

(a) In connection with Deuteronomy. 

(6) In connection with J, E, and Deuteronomy. 

(c) In connection with Judges, Samuel, and Kings. 

[18) The condition of the exiles in Babylon; the sufferings 
of faithful Jews, decause of the sins of others and for the 
welfare of others. | ; 

[19) The coming of Cyrus and its significance. | 

Sermons of Consolation and Comfort by the Second Isaiah. 

20) Be comforted ; deliverance is coming. Isa. 40: I-31. 

(a) Vs. I-11. Be comforted, Israel; Jehovah is coming ; 
his word is sure; announce his coming as a warrior, as 
a shepherd. 

(6) Vs. 12-26. Jehovah has created the world; in his 
sight men are nothing; idols are manufactured 
things; Jehovah brings out the stars. 

(c) Vs. 27-31. Nor has God forgotten you; he is not 
a mere local God; he does not grow weary; he is 
the source of all strength. 

21) Jehovah, the God of history and prophecy. Isa. 41:1-28. 

(a) Vs. 1-7. I, Jehovah, am God because I am the 
author of the great and terrifying work Cyrus is 
now doing. 

(6) Vs. 8-20. [A digression.] Israel shall not suffer 
anything at the hands of Cyrus; they shall be delivered ; 
they shall overcome their enemies. 

(c) Vs.21-24. I, Jehovah, am God because I can predict. 

(d) Vs. 25-28. Résumé: I raised up Cyrus and can 
predict; Iam God. The case is dismissed. 

22) The work of the servant. Isa. 42: 1-43: 13. 

(a) 42:1-9. My servant will work quietly until his great 

work has been accomplished; I have chosen him to be a 
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covenant and a light, to open eyes and heal; 1 pledge 
my honor that this shall be. 

(6) 42: 10-17. Let the world rejoice, for Jehovah is to 
enter the arena of conflict; he is in travail; a new birth; 
nature changed ; humanity changed ; heathen confounded. 

(c) 42:18-25. The present situation—my servant 
blind and deaf, and so ensnared; they ought to see 
that all this is from Jehovah, a punishment for their 
sins. 

(d) 43:1-13. But now 1 will redeem them; nations shall 
be paid for them; they shall be gathered back, and shall 
know that I am God. 

23) Avenging, delivering, outpouring of Spirit. Isa. 43: 

14-44: 5. 

(a) Vs. 14,15. Babylon shall be destroyed that Israel may 
be redeemed. 

(6) Vs. 16-21. The Jehovah of the exodus commands 
that it be forgotten in view of the greater event 
about to happen. 

(c) Vs. 22-24. Thou hast not wearied thyself with 
service ; but hast wearied me with thine iniquities. 

(ad) Vs. 25-28. For my own sake I forgive you; sinner 
though you have been from the beginning; J w#// 
deliver you. 

(e) 44: 1-5, JZ will bless your seed and heathen shall 
esteem it an honor to be reckoned one of you. 

24) The heathen gods vs. Israel’s God. Isa. 44 : 6-23. 

(a) Vs. 6, 7. Israel, "am the only one in whom you 
may confide. 

(6) Vs. 8-20. Idolatry is fruitless, absurd, and the 
idolater is a deluded victim. 

(c) Vs. 21-23. Israel, consider all this; I have the 
same old interest in you; I will pardon your dis 
loyalty ; I will redeem you. 


25) Cyrus the anointed one and the deliverer. Isa. 44: 
24-45 : 25. 
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(2) 


(4) 


(2) 
(e) 


The 
(2) 


(3) 


(¢) 
(2) 
27) The 
(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


44: 24-28. J speak, whom creation and history 
show to be God, who have established the words of 
prophets and have promised through Cyrus the res- 
of Jerusalem. 

45: I tell you, he shall be given nations, and 
ya pot submit to him: (1) that he may acknowl- 
edge God ; (2) that Israel may be delivered ; (3) 
that the world may be converted. 

45:9-13. Do not complain of the delay ; will you 
command me when and what to do? 

45:14-18. The heathen shall submit; idolaters shall 
be converted; Israel shall be redeemed. 

45:19-25. Jehovah’s word is truth ; turn therefore ; 
in the end all shall come true; there will be a voluntary 
coming of all the world; heathen shall become righteous 
in Jehovah; Israel shall be glorified. 

fall of Babylon’s gods. Isa. 46. 

Vs. 1, 2. Bel and Nebo shall be carried on beasts into 
captivity. 

Vs. 3-17. Israel, carried by me from the womb, to 
be cared for till old age, is there any idol which ye 
will place beside me? 

Vs. 8-11. Be warned, O ye who would imitate the 
heathen; remember that I alone am God. 

Vs. 12, 13. O ye stupid ones, deliverance is near. 

fall of Babylon. Isa. 47. 

Vs. 1-3. O tender, delicate “lady,” come down; in 


shame and ignominy thou shalt be dragged into captivity. - 


Vs. 4,5. (Who speaks?) Israel’s redeemer, and 
he commands you: Cease boasting; be silent; hide 
thyself in darkness; no longer shalt thou be ‘the lady.” 
Vs. 6, 7. It is true, I] was angry and placed my 
people in thy hands; but thou hast shown no 
mercy, thou hast given no heed. 

Vs. 8-11. You were so self-confident, you thought 
no harm would come upon you; but childlessness 
and widowhood shall come. 
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(e¢) Vs. 12-14. Bring on your enchanters and star- 
- gazers and prognosticators and let them help you. 
You need their help. 
(f) V. 15. The merchants are fleeing from the city to 
. their homes to escape the destruction. 
28) The escape from Babylon. Isa. 48. 
(a) Vs. 1, 2. Hear, O hypocritical Israel! 

(6) Vs. 3-6a. In some cases, predictions have been 
made long before, lest you might ascribe it to an 
idol. 

(c) Vs. 6b-8. In other cases predictions have been made 
just before the event in order that you might not 
have time to forget the source of the prediction 
and ‘claim to know it as a matter of course.” 

(d) Vs. 9-11. And so only for mine own sake will I 
redeem you. 

(e) Vs. 12-19. J will raise up Cyrus, and he shall 
destroy Babylon; if only you had hearkened, what 
blessings would have been yours. 

(f) Vs. 20-22. [But notwithstanding your obedi- 
ence] go forth from Babylon; leave behind you the 
city of your oppression. Sing songs of rejoicing. You 
will be given richest blessings; but for the wicked there 
shall be no peace. 

29) The servant’s description of his experience and commis- 

sion. Isa. 49: 1-26. 

(a) Vs. 1-3. God has appointed me to be his servant ; 
an arrow; a sword. 

(6) Vs. 4-6. Because although dejected I exercised 
faith in him, he rewarded me by appointing me not 
simply to Israel but to all the world. 

(c) Vs. 7-13. Though now despised, kings shall bow to 
me; aided by God, I shall serve as a light to the 
Gentiles; Israel shall be delivered and return, and 
heaven and earth shall rejoice. 

(d) Vs. 14-26. [To despondent Zion:] Do not think 
that I have forgotten you! Can a mother, etc.? 
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Your children shall return in such numbers as to make 
room scarce. Your captors are not too strong; I will 
secure the release. 

30) Israel’s self-rejection; the steadfastness of the servant. 

Isa. 50:1-I1. 

, (a) Vs. 1-3. Israel was given no bill of divorce; it is 
possible for her to come back; why does she not 
come? Ismyarmtooshort? She alone is respon- 
sible. 

(6) Vs. 4-11. I have been clearly taught Jehovah’s 
will; and have made every effort to follow it out; 
shame and humiliation do not deter me; for God is 
near. Let those who fear Jehovah trust him; blas- 
phemers shall perish. 

31) The coming of salvation; departure of cup of wrath. 

Isa. 51: 1-23. 

(a) Vs. 1-3. Consider Abram’s case and be confident. 

(6) Vs. 4-8. My instruction shall go to the entire world ; 
those who accept it shall not perish; be confident. 

(c) Vs. 9-11. [Zion:] Awake, then, O God, and do 
valiant things as in times of yore, and fill our hearts 
with joy. 

(d) Vs. 12-16. [God:] J comfort you; why do you 
despair? You will not die.in captivity, for I the sea- 
stirrer am your God; I have sent you to the world. 

(e) .Vs. 17-23. And so, Jerusalem, drunk with the fury of 
God’s cup, awake; thou hast drunk long enough; the 
cup shall be placed in the mouth of your enemies. 

32) Israel is redeemed. Isa. 52: 1-12. 

(a) Vs. 1-3. Bestir thyself and rise from the dust; 
being sold for nothing, you can be redeemed. 

(6) Vs. 4-6. Because, Egypt and Assyria oppressing 
you, I have nothing left here(?) ; because - name ts 
reviled, you must be redeemed. 

(c) Vs. 7-10. How welcome the messengers who bring 
good tidings! How the prophets rejoice! the waste 
places sing! 
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(d) Vs. 11, 12. Go forth from Babylon, do not defile 
yourselves ; do not go in confusion; but with Jehovah in 


Jront and behind. 
33) The work and character of the servant. Isa. 52: 13— 
53:12. 
(a) 52:13. |[Thetheme:] My servant shall be exalted 
very high. 


(6) 52:14, 15. [The theme expanded:] My servant 
shall pass through a period of shame and reproach; but 
after this, kings will acknowledge his greatness. 

(c) 53:1-3. The servant is not recognized; he appears to 
be a sucker, stunted, no form; he is despised, deserted. 

(d) Vs. 4-6. But all this suffering -was for our sins; 
though we in our blindness regarded him as stricken 

- with leprosy; it was we who had gone astray ; on 
him our iniquity was laid. 

(e) Vs. 7-9. He was treated rigorously without com- 
plaining ; he was treated unjustly, and yet his con- 
temp >raries did not see that he was suffering for 
his people; his end was an inglorious one. 

(f) Vs. 10-12. Ln return for this God purposed to prolong 
his days, to accomplish through him His work; he 
would render many righteous; he would receive a great 
reward; he would be treated as a conqueror. 

34) The changed condition of the future. Isa. 54: 1-17. 

(a) Vs. 1-3. Cry out, O Zion, now barren, the object of 
reproach, for your children will soon be so many as to 
demand an enlargement of your tent. 

(6) Vs. 4-10. Jehovah forsook thee, but it was only 
for a moment ; he will be angry with thee no more. 

(c) Vs. 11-17. Now greatly affticted, thou shalt have a 
strong and glorious foundation; your enemies shall per- 
ish, their weapons proving of no avail. 

35) Invitation to accept the promises. Isa. 55: 1-13. 

(a) Vs. 1-5. O thirsty Israel, come and drink; no 
money is demanded; obedience to my command 
will bring all these blessings. 
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(6) Vs. 6-7. The deliverance is coming; let all obstacles 
be removed ; exert yourselves to become sharers in it. 

(c) Vs. 8-13. Do not be incredulous; my thoughts 
are higher than your thoughts ; my word is unalter- 
able; you will go out; there shall be glory and peace, 

No technical disqualifications. Isa. 56: 1-8. 

(a) Vs. 1-3. [Who shall enjoy these promised bless- 
ings?] Those who obey God’s commands and 
keep the Sabbath ; the stranger, the eunuch. 

(6) Vs. 4-5. [Tothe eunuch:] If you keep my Sab- 
bath and choose right things, J wll give you a name 
better than of sons and daughters. 

(c) Vs. 6-8. [To the stranger:] If you join yourself 
to Jehovah and keep the Sabbath, my house and mine 
altar will be yours. ’ 


37) The wickedness of the past and present. Isa. 56:9— 


$7: 21. 

(Uttered in reference to the disloyal, sinful Israel.) 

(a) V.9. O heathen nations come and devour my 
people. 

(6) Vs. 10-12. Israel’s watchmen are blind; greedy 
dogs; Israel is a neglected flock. 

(c) Vs. 57:1, 2. Under these circumstances, the right- 
eous are perishing and no one sees that they are 
being gathered in from a coming judgment. 

(d) Vs. 3-11a. The idolatrous tendencies among out- 
side Israel; corruption, licentiousness, etc. 

(e) Vs. 116-13@. The fate of those who act thus—swept 
away. 

(f) Vs. 136-14. The future of those who trust—inheritance 
in God’s holy mountain. 

(g) Vs. 15-21. J will come back and heal you; I will 
give peace to those who are afar off; but for the wicked 
there shall be no rest. 


38) The false worship and the true. Isa. 58.” 


(a) Vs. 1-4. The useless fasting of the times. 
(4) Vs. 5-7. The kind of fasting Jehovah wants. 
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(c) Vs. 8-12. Promises to the obedient. 

(d) Vs. 12, 13, 14. If they will observe the Sabbath 
God will prosper them. 

39) Israel’s sins; her confession; Jehovah’s appearance. 

(az) Vs. 1-8. Israel’s sins in the past and present, on 
.account of which Israel is now suffering. 

(4) Vs. 9-15a. The prophet on behalf of the people 
confesses their responsibility for the present con- 
dition of things. 

(c) Vs. 15b-21. The confession being genuine, Jehovah 
desiring to grant forgiveness, yet finding no cham- 
pion, his own arm will work salvation; his own 

righteousness will uphold him. 

40) A song concerning glorified Zion. Isa. 60. 

(a) Vs. 1-4. The exiles will be restored from captivity. 

(6) Vs. 5-9. The temple will be rebuilt in all its glory. 

(c) Vs. 10-14. The New Jerusalem shall be rebuilt in all 


| the glory of the past. 
: (d) Vs. 15-18. The City will be prosperous, wealthy and 
influential. 
(e) Vs. 19-22. The divine favor will be extended to all 
the people. 


41) Soliloquy of the servant concerning his work. Isa. 61. 
(a) Vs. 1-3. I have been set apart to heal, to release 
the captive and to comfort. 
(6) Vs. 4-9. Jerusalem shall be restored. God will bless her 
and this blessing shall attract the notice of the whole world. 
(c) Vs. 10, 11. The servant is grateful for the blessing 
which has been granted. He has not himself 
sinned, but has taken on the sins of others. 
42) Jehovah’s promise concerning Jerusalem. Isa. 62. 
(a) Vs. 1-5. Jerusalem shall be delivered. The nations 
shall call her by a new name. She shall wear a dia- 
: dem of royalty; the restored captives shall take posses- 
i ston of her. 
Vi (6) Vs. 6-9. The watchers shall not give Jehovah rest 
until Jerusalem has been restored. 
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(c) Vs. 8-9. The land shall never again be laid waste. 

(d) Vs. 10-12. Let Judah go up from Babylon to Jeru- 
salem. 

43) Jehovah's triumphal return _ battle with the opposing 

nations. Isa. 63:1-6. 

44) Hymn of thanksgiving, and confession. 

Isa. 63: 7-64. 

(a) 63:7-9. The wonderful loving. kindness of God. 

(4) 63:10. The ingratitude and rebellion of the people. 

(c) 63:11-14. The mighty works which God has 
accomplished in the past. _ 

(d) 63:15-64:12. Supplication and confession on 
behalf of the prophet for the nations. 

45) Jehovah’s answer to the prophet’s prayer; mercy and 

justice; new heavens and new-earth. Isa. 65. 

(a) Vs. 1-7. Jehovah has always been accessible; 
Israel would not come; it was necessary to punish. 

(6) Vs. 8-10. The remnant shall be saved. 

(c) Vs. 11-16. Those devoted to the heathen shall perish, 

(d) Vs. 17-25. A mew dispensation; society transformed ; 
no sorrow, no death. 

46) Spiritual service; Jerusalem’s future contrasted with 

that of her enemies. Isa. 66. 

(a) Vs. 1,2. No visible temple will be sufficient. 

(4) Vs. 3, 4. Gross superstitions of the times rebuked. 

(c) Vs. 5-9. A nation shall be born in a day. 

(d) Vs. 10-14. There shall be peace and joy in Jeru- 
salem. 

(e) Vs. 15-19. Judgment will be visited upon the enemies 
of Jehovah. 

(f) Vs. 20-21. Israel shall be restored from all nations 
and shall last forever. Israel's rites shall be observed 
in Jerusalem. The great judgment will not be for- 
gotten. 
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THE FORESHADOWINGS OF THE CHRIST. I. 


By GEORGE S. GOODSPEED, 
The University of Chicago. 


Introductory: Jesus Christ in the Old Testament ;—Methods of finding 
him there ;—Advantages and difficulties of the Historical Method.—Fore- 
shadowings of the Christ before the Mosaic age ;—(1) Man and his destiny ,— 
(2) The hope unquenched by sin ;—-(3) The hope of comfort ;—(4) Divine 
indwelling ;—(5) A future victorious ruler ; —-Summary.—Foreshadowings 
of the Mosaic age ;—(1) Israel among the nations ;—(2) Hopes of Israel's 
inner life ;—Summary. 

INTRODUCTORY. 


Jesus Curist is the unifying element in the Old and the New 
Testaments. He himself is the witness to the close and vital con- 
nection which exists between him and the thoughts and events of the 
old dispensation. The pages of the gospels are full of references to it. 
“He wrote of me,” was his declaration concerning Moses. The fol- 
lowers of Jesus were accustomed to find strong and convincing argu- 
ments in his behalf in the various fulfilments of Old Testament life 
and prediction which his presence and words and experiences reveal. 
His relation to Hebrew history, therefore, will always make that his- 
tory of especial importance to us. 

It is a subject of unceasing interest and permanent value to the 
Christian student to follow out the Old Testament preparation for his 
coming and work. For the essential element in Hebrew history, after 
all, does not lie in the disclosures of a general providence working 
through the events and experiences of the Hebrew nation, nor in the 
light which these throw upon the universal principles of human gov- 
ernment and human society, important as are all these lines of inquiry 
and worthy of study, but rather in the fact that Hebrew history reveals 
the working out of the divine purpose of salvation for the race. The 
preliminary stages of this salvation are recorded in the Old Testament, 
and the investigation of them is central and vital in its study. 
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These stages of preparation, these foreshadowings as they may be 


called, are to be the subject of our study. The methods of arriving’ 


at these facts and of interpreting them have been various. There is 
what might be called the fulfilment method ; that is, the investigation 
of certain passages of the Old Testament from the point of view of the 
New, the endeavor to discover how much more the Old Testament 
means when it is viewed in the light of the life, teachings, and work of 
Jesus Christ. This is a legitimate and important inquiry. Another 
method might be called the theological, or systematic method, which 
endeavors to determine the ultimate and essential truth which these 
Old Testament statements contain. It involves to a certain extent the 
method of fulfilments, but yet its aim is to make abstract and full 
statements of the truth, and to arrange these in a logical order, rather 
than to devote the attention merely to the enumeration of a series of 
fulfilments. The tendency is to view all of the material as of the 
same importance and significance, without regarding the time, the 
manner, or the form of its production. 

We shall adopt, however, another method, which may be called for 
convenience the historical method; that is to say, it will take up the 
Old Testament materials from the point of view of their historical 
origin and environment. The history will be studied from the Hebrew 
side; the ideas will be investigated as they grow out of the history, 
and are modified or conditioned by it. The question asked will be, 
not so much, What did this statement mean to the Christian church ? 
but, What did it mean to him who first uttered it and to those by whom 
it was first heard or read ? 

This historical method of investigation is not an easy one. It 
requires of us a certain amount of imagination as well as self-restraint 
to transport ourselves into the remote periods of the past and to see 
with the eyes of the men of old, not importing into the picture that 
which to us may seem to be so intimately associated with it. This 
way of looking at the subject carries with it certain new points of 
view which at first may seem strange. We shall have to recognize 
that these ideas, events, and predictions disclose only a very imperfect 
apprehension of the great truths and facts which seem so clear and 
definite to us in the light of their fulfilment. To those who stood in 
the semi-darkness and uncertainty of the pre-Christian period, this 
material had no such fulness of meaning. Their vision was not 
éllumined with the light of day. They lived in hope, and these hopes 
in their details were, on the one hand, indefinite and general, and, on 
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the other, limited and conditioned by the historical situation. They 
‘were foreshadowings. 

In particular the historical method may seem to take away from us 
much of that personal element which has connected the Old Testament 
directly with the Christ of the New. As we put these sayings, ideals, 
events, in their historical relations, and, in company with the prophets 
and heroes, we look forward and compel ourselves to see the future in 
the hazy, suggestive, indistinct twilight before the sunrise, it will fol- 
low that what today seems to have pointed to Christ had in its his- 
torical position and reference a different or general application. 
The historic Jesus was not in their thoughts, whatever of fulness and 
definiteness his historical existence may have thrown back upon the 
inner meaning of the promises and the divine purpose in them.* 

But in spite of what may seem at first a narrowing of the richness 
and attraction of the theme by the rigid insistence upon the historical 
method, there are compensations which outweigh all these seeming 
disadvantages. (1) In this light chiefly is the Old Testament seen as 
a living thing and the Old Testament history as reality. What we 
desire above all things else in Bible study is to come face to face with 
reality. These prime facts of God’s dealing with men in his purpose 
of salvation for them are seen in their growing, in their actual progress 
in history among men. 

Therefore (2) we gain a better understanding of their meaning. 
For to be able to trace the successive steps in the realization of an 
event is to gain the only proper and satisfactory insight into its char- 
acter. The preparation for Christ was in history ; to history, there- 
fore, must we go, and with history must we advance, if we would under- 
stand this preparation. 

(3) There can be no question but that our conviction of the broad, 
all-inclusive, and pervasive power of Christianity as a world force in 
politics, in society, in literature and in life will be strengthened as we 
follow out this more general foreshadowing of the larger Christ as he 
appears in Hebrew history and thought. We are bound to gain a 
larger view of the divine activity and purpose, foreshadowing some- 
thing of the apostolic view of Christ, the permanent significance of 
Christianity, and thus a conception more satisfying, because more real, 
of the essential unity of the Old and the New Testaments. 

Such a study as is here suggested demands patience, courage, and 


ii *The introductory remarks in the article of Professor Curtiss in the present num- 
ber of the BIBLICAL WORLD may profitably be considered in this connection. 
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insight. The student must seek the guidance of the divine Spirit 
who pervaded the history and literature of Israel, to enable him 
properly and successfully to pursue this work. 


I. THE PRE-MOSAIC FORESHADOWINGS. 


The Book of Genesis contains the fine gold of primitive Hebrew 
tradition sifted, refined by generations of inspired students of Jeho- 
vah’s will. It presents some difficult problems to one who seeks in it 
the historical foreshadowings of the Messiah. The literary character 
of the book involves the first problem. It is a composite. The book 
is made up of materials from many sources, ancient poetry, prophecy, 
history, coming from various authors, put together long after the 
events which it records. 

The historical question is also one of extreme difficulty. The form 
of the book is conditioned by elements which belong to later periods 
the understanding of which depends upon our apprehension of the 
social and religious atmosphere in which they are produced. How far 
can we recognize-in this material thus gathered, thus modified, thus 
refined, actual preservation of definite historical facts and details? 
The book as it stands is a great sermon intended to teach supreme les- 
sons of divine wisdom and justice and love. How far is the historical 
method applicable to this material? In fine, the book is the work of 
prophets who had before them a great mass of primitive tradition 
which the Hebrew people cherished concerning the beginnings of the 
world and man, the early movements of peoples, and the origins of their 
own nation. All these materials are sifted, organized, interpreted, and 
idealized under the influence of the religious conceptions and aspira- 
tions of later ages, in which the religious education and divine guid- 
ance of Israel’s teachers had passed beyond the elementary stage. It 
is from this point of view that our pre-Mosaic material must be studied, 
—as an interpretation rather than a record of the past. 

1. Zhe tdeal conception of man and his destiny.— Gen. 1: 26-30. This 
sublime picture is the condition of all prophecy and of all history as 
under special divine guidance and as a ground of hope. What is it 
that is here promised? 

a. Man’s nature is godlike. The essential being of man is identi- 
cal with that of his Creator. 

4. The purpose of his creation is that he may become the lord of 
the world. The proper translation of the second clause in vs. 26 is 
not “let them” but “that they may have dominion over,” etc. 
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c. This lofty purpose is to be accomplished by the human race; it 
is “the gradual taking possession of a kingdom given to mankind by 
God.”’* 

Let us try to realize what this ideal conception involves ; what hope 
lies within it. The man to whom it was revealed and who uttered it 
was conscious in himself that mankind had not yet attained unto it, 
that the attainment was far distant. In his utterance there lies the 
inspired thought of a glorious future, that man is designed for some- 
thing infinitely beyond what he has yet attained; that he was born to 
be a king; that he was intended by nature for companionship with God» 
and that these fundamental purposes, because divine, shall ultimately 
be realized. This sublime prophecy, therefore, is the basis and foun- 
dation of all that is to follow. The purpose and the progress of salva- 
tion is made possible because of this primal fact. 

2. The hope unquenched by sin.— Gen. 3:14, 15. These verses dis- 
close a very different picture. The writer is one who stands in the 
midst of the plainest and saddest facts of human life, facts which 
demand from him an interpretation and explanation. These are the 
essential facts of human sin, human birth and human death, wayward- 
ness from God, the coming of the individual into the world through 
the agony of the mother, his struggle for existence, his labor and sor- 
row, and his passing away in spite of all resistance and struggle. 
Under the divine guidance the prophet has given us his interpretation, 
and through the interpretation he has risen to ahigher sphere. Out of 
it he has drawn glorious hope, sublime inspiration for the future. What 
is his explanation, and what is his hope? 

a. Everything returns for its solution to man’s disobedience toward 
God. The birth-pangs of the mother and her sorrows, man’s conflict 
with the soil for the means of existence, the horror of death, are the 
results of the divine displeasure against the fall of the race from its 
fidelity toward its Creator. This is the fountain of sin. 

é. Sin is not originally natural to humanity. Man struggles against 
it. There is enmity between the seed of the woman and the seed of 
the serpent. 

¢. Observe that all is ened. It is humanity that is in the eye of 
the seer. 

@. How, or where, or when this struggle shall culminate he does 
not say. To him it is in its principle and essence an undying and 
unending struggle. 

* Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, p. 71. 
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e. Man shall ultimately conquer—not without suffering, not with- 
out pain. The head of the serpent shall be crushed, though the heel 
be bruised. 

What a picture of the history of humanity is given in the writer’s 
portrayal of the fundamental perplexities of human life! What an 
insight into essential causes! What a sublime hope and inspiration is 
added in his prophecy of victory over difficulty, of the final solution of 
this terrific problem ! 

3. The hope of comfort—Gen. 5:29. The fundamental problems 
of individual human life, sin, and death, have given occasion to the first 
sublime picture of hope and victory. But there are other problems 
that concern society which pressed with equal weight upon the heart of 
the prophetic narrator. The two extremes of social organization dis- 
closed in nomadic life, on the one hand, and the gathering of masses of 
men into cities, on the other, war and its attendant evils, polygamy, 
murder, sensuous pleasures, around all of which the material of tradi- 
tion gathered, must be interpreted and presented by the prophet, their 
secret grasped, their riddle solved. ‘To the Israelite in his quiet, agri- 
cultural life quite barren of excitement and simple in its pleasures, the 
rich and varied life of the city seems to be a departure from the true 
principles of society, and to bring with it a train of evil consequences. 
To him they appear as the concomitants of a sinful development. So 
the picture is given of the progress of the Cainite line, in the invention 
of weapons of war and instruments of music, in the practice of polyg- 
amy, in the first murder, all exhibited in the spirit of revenge and 
pride condensed in the song of Lamech. 

Over against this dark panorama the narrator presents another and 
more hopeful prospect. Another son of our first parents is the pro- 
genitor of a line culminating in one who is to introduce a new era, and 
about whom therefore cluster the divine assurances of hope and peace. 
The line of Seth is conspicuous for Enoch, who walked with God, and 
for Noah, who is to be the comfort of his race. With him is the new 
beginning. He is one who obeys God in the face of the disobedience 
of all other men. He is the comforter who gives to humanity the 
opportunity to breathe again. In Noah the prophet presents his own 
idea of social life and normal activity, as over against the corrupt prac- 
tices of the Cainite civilization. It is as an agriculturist that Noah is to 
bring comfort to man. He is to till the soil, to win the victory over 
the stubborn earth, which is involved in the curse. As he comes forth 
from the ark the promise is given that the earth shall henceforth yield 
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her fruit in her season to him. He, according to the prophet, is a type 
of a true citizen of the world and son of God, in that he is no wild 
nomad, nor does he live in a city. He has no weapons of war. He is 
a husbandman who wins for man the prize of earth’s fruitfulness, and 
particularly the blessed gift of the vine. Thus in him is seen a 
prophecy of one element in the final victory over evil, the ideal of a 
true civilization, the subjection of earth to man. 

4. The hope of divine indwelling in Shem.—Gen. 9:25-27. The 
victory of Noah was his undoing. He yielded to that which he con- 
quered. The fruit of the vine tempted him to a fall, the consequences 
of which involved his descendants. The strange story of Genesis 
9: 20-23 is made the occasion of the utterance of an oracle of wide- 
reaching import. Its words run into the forms of Hebrew ethnography 
of the prophet’s own time. There is no little difficulty in the inter- 
pretation of this oracle, especially of the passage, “And let him dwell 
in the tents of Shem.” Does the pronoun refer to Japheth or to 
Jehovah? If the former, the words proclaim the ultimate ascendancy 
of Japheth over Shem, or at least his inheritance in the blessings that 
gather about the Shemite religion. If the latter, it would be a repeti- 
tion of the promise of the former verse, only in a more detailed form. 
Jehovah is to be not only the God of Shem, but is to dwell in his tents. 
The latter view is more satisfactory. The importance of all this is 
(1) that now for the first time Jehovah is to dwell with men. He is to 
reveal himself among them. The hope of the Divine Advent appears. 
(2) This advent is selective. He is the God of a family. Intimate 
knowledge of him is assured from personal contact and communion to 
this particular people. Among all men he has chosen where he will 
appear and dwell. 

5. Zhe hope of the national home and glory—Gen. 12:1-3; 
13:14-17; 15:1-7; 27:27-29. The Hebrew traditions respecting 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are much more local and limited in their 
character, but for that very reason are clearer and fuller. Jehovah is 
the tribal God of these clans, and the oracles and experiences center 
about his particular relations to them. 

The student should first of all observe that the background of the 
whole picture is the nomadic life of the patriarchs. They have no set- 
tledhome. They movetoand fro. To the prophetic narrator and inter- 
preter this mode of existence, as we have already seen, appears unsatis- 
factory. He feels, therefore, a fundamental imperfection in the lives 
of these heroes which gives color and character to the whole repre- 
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sentation. It is through their wandering life that they fall into sin, 
are caught in difficulties, and come to conflicts with the inhabitants. 
Their lives are made uneasy, fraught with questionings and fears 
thereby. As nomads they cannot achieve the fulfilment of the divine 
will. 

But the insight of the prophet enables him out of this dark back- 
ground to exalt the divine purpose of Jehovah in relation to his future 
people, and from this to pass to Messianic foreshadowings. His inter- 
pretation of the events and oracles gathers about the outlook for the 
national home and its future glory. 

(1) The three heroes become champions of faith, Abraham the 
foremost. God made him a wanderer. He must separate from all 
former associations, home and kindred. He has reached mature life 
before this decision is made. Isaac and Jacob, however, are selected 
before birth, and, like him, continue in the line which he has established. 
With him, therefore, is a new beginning in the prophet’s mind unlike all 
that precedes, conditioned and characterized by faith and hope. These 
heroes embody the highest characteristics of the future people. They 
foreshadow the great personalities who from time to time shall glorify 
the nation, represent Jehovah, and point forward to a greater One than 
they all. 

(2) The land through which the patriarchs wandered is of divine 
selection. It extends as far as the eye can reach. It is a land of fer- 
tility and richness beyond compare, a gift of God designed of him to 
receive and nourish the nation when its day of settlement and peace 
shall come. 

(3) And this nation is to be one of wide extent and influence. In 
this favored land it shall grow into a great multitude. It shall be a 
ruling nation, and as others stand related to it is their destiny deter- 
mined. A curse or a blessing lies in its attitude toward those about 
it. Many shall there be who shall bless themselves by reason of shar- 
ing in the blessing which its favor confers. 

6. The hope of a future victorious ruler.—Gen. 49:1, 8-12. As the 
former oracle concerned the relation of the nation to those without, 
so this oracle has to do with the internal affairs of the future nation. 
It is still more limited and local in its scope. From among the clans 
one tribe, Judah, is honored, and his ultimate superiority and perma- 
nent authority proclaimed. He is the protagonist of the nation. The 
exaltation is first to victorious warfare which he wages as leader among 
his brethren. This warfare secures permanently the national heritage. 
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When the victory is gained he rests like a lion in his lair, enjoying the 
prey. His rule is to be increasingly successful and glorious “until 
Shiloh come.” Whatever the particular meaning of this enigmatic 
phrase may be,‘ the essential thought is without doubt that his success 
shall continue until he controls all, until his sway is unhindered. Then, 
with all things in his hands, he rules in a land of marvelous resources, 
developed to its highest point of prosperity, over the submissive peo- 
ples. 


If the student, at the close of this study of pre-Mosaic foreshadow- 
ings, will now endeavor to gather up and organize the separate materials 
furnished by each picture, several points may be suggested. 

(2) Separate oracles and fragments of tradition have been wrought 


_ by the insight of the narrator into an organism with closely related 


parts, the whole moving forward in historical progress. This is a mar- 
velous conception of history realized by no other ancient people. 
The Hebrew seer looking back upon the past beholds it all under the 
guidance of Jehovah, who from the beginning has planned out the 
course of affairs. This Jehovah, God of Israel, is by him identified 
with the Creator of the world, the Lord of universal righteousness, 
the One dwelling among men, the friend and helper of his faithful 
servants everywhere, and who is working out his purposes of grace and 
redemption toward his creation. The process of divine selection is 
set in motion. Hopes are aroused. Promises are given. A land is 
chosen. A nation is constituted. A victorious leader is assured. 

(4) Another idea appears beneath this organic view of primitive 
history. Its keynote is the sdealism of the prophet. At the basis of 
his interpretation was the undying hope which rose above all the gloom 
of the present, which used the truth already attained to see more deeply 
into the future. In this ideal light he pictures the past, dim, uncertain 
and fragmentary as it is. Touching the supreme crises of the primitive 
history, it gives to them also a glow which beams down the ages and out- 
shines even the realities of his own religious experience. It is this which 
makes these promises Messianic. 

(c) The moral element in this picture is not its least striking charac- 
teristic. The victory which humanity is to win is not merely a victory 
over the stubborn earth, over the difficulties of social and political 
organization, and over all the sorrows, misfortunes, and insoluble enig- 


*It is now recognized by all to have no reference to an individual named Shiloh. 
The margin of the Revised Version gives various renderings, all of which are plausible. 
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mas of human life. Because all is traced back by him to a fundamental 
moral failure on the part of man, the victory is to be a moral one in 
the return to obedience to Jehovah, from whom man has fallen away. 
As this fall is to him the explanation of all other problems and diffi- 
culties and perplexities, so is the final deliverance and restoration 
the pledge of all lesser joys. 

(2) Yet still deeper, interpenetrating all, is the thought of the eternal 
and omnipotent purpose and presence of Jehovah. Because Jehovah is 
here, the Jehovah who is the Creator of earth and man, who is the Lord 
of the natural and spiritual universe,—it is because of what he is that 
the victory is to be achieved. He enters into communion with man. 
He guards human destinies. His purposes control the affairs of men, 
and all to the end that righteousness and truth may prevail. Because 
of what he is, these hopes shall be realized. The land shall be con- 
quered. The nation shall be born. The leaders shall come and shall 
lead. The world shall be subdued. Salvation shall be achieved. 

(ec) Have we not, then, gained some clearer idea, not merely of the 
meaning of these marvelous utterances and events, but also of the point 
of view and method of thought and action of the prophet? He is the 
interpreter, resting upon the solid ground of religious experience, sen- 
sitive to Jehovah’s touch. He applies his experience and insight to his 
own age and its problems as they appear, and in the application he 
rises to hopes and convictions unfelt before. In the same way he deals 
with the past, however fragmentary and fleeting its memorials. He 
interprets these meager memorials, arranges them, and reads into them 
his own grander ideas. In the light of his spiritual perceptions and his 
divinely communicated idealism, they are transfigured before us. 


Il. THE FORESHADOWINGS FROM THE MOSAIC AGE. 


The nation of Israel, foretold for the prophetic narrator in the 
fragments of pre-Mosaic tradition, comes into existence in the midst 
of experiences which condition its character and future. The oppres- 
sion in Egypt, with its humiliating burdens, the dawning hope of 
escape, the marvelous deliverance at the Red Sea, the discipline of the 
desert life, served to mold the unstable and imperfect mass into a 
new organization with specially defined characteristics. Greater than 
merely external circumstances and experiences, however, in its influ- 
ence, was the effect produced by the presence of the great personality 
under whose direction and inspiration the passage from slavery to 
freedom took place. Moses was the founder of Israel, in that he 
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united the tribal fragments and gave new meaning to ancient political 
and social institutions, so that a unique community came into being 
inspired by new motives. 

The pervading principle which the organization in all its parts 
reflected was religious. All rested upon the recognition of Jehovah as 
Israel’s God. But this conception took on new meaning and force 
because of the new light thrown by the inspired leader and prophet 
upon the character and purposes of their national deity in his covenant 
with them. Jehovah, God of Israel, is a God of righteousness and 
love. He requires obedience to his just and holy law. He delivers 
his people from their enemies. This was Moses’ gospel, ratified at 
the Red Sea and on Sinai. On this foundation the Hebrew nation 
was built, and with this principle all its institutions were inspired. 
Centuries were to pass before the full meaning and issue of these 
thoughts were disclosed. 

Into this field, so full of germinal forces and ideas, saniiaitie and 
priestly seers of later ages have gone, undertaking as before to interpret 
the larger significances of these events. The narrators belong to various 
periods of Israel’s later history. They evince varying modes of reli- 
gious insight, living, as they do, under very different conditions and 
interested in many different religious ideas. Their interpretation of 
this material, therefore, is marked by much variety, as they lay empha- 
sis upon this or that aspect of the newly forming nation. The most 
important passages which illustrate the special subject fall under two 
general heads: (1) The outlooks of Israel among the nations; (2) 
the hopes of Israel’s inner life. 

1. Outlooks of Israel among the nations—Numbers 24:17—-19 ; Deut. 
32:6-10; Ex. 19:3-6. These three passages all have to do with the 
relations which the new nation is to have with the peoples without. 

a. A picture of Israel’s royal place and power is given from the non- 
Israelitish seer Balaam, as he stands upon the heights of Moab over- 
looking the army of Israel below, and, rapt in ecstasy, beholds the far 
distant rising of a conquering king. Thus the certainty of its ulti- 
mate victory over all nations round about, and its proud position as 
lord of the world, are most impressively emphasized as from one out- 
side of the circle of the chosen nation. The striking feature of the 
oracle is that the representation is individual. The unity of Israel, 
symbolized in a victorious leader, is vividly set forth. He bears the 
scepter of authority. His is the star of destined success. 

6. The stanzas from an ancient poem which the Deuteronomic nar- 
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rator has preserved interpret the prophetic insight of Moses into the 
peculiar relation of Israel to Jehovah. It is described as that of ‘‘ Father” 
and “Son.” In the light of this relationship the nation’s past is viewed. 
Long before the son came the father determined, in view of his com- 
ing, the position and relations of the nations. The nation came into 
being in the desert. In the desert Jehovah took him up, protected 
and fostered him. 

c. The priestly seer interprets another side of Israel’s early life. 
To him both kingdom and priesthood had long been in existence. In 
the relation of Moses and the nation to Jehovah, as this came down to 
him from the early days, he saw the inner meaning of the national 
destiny from his own priestly point of view. To him the nation’s 
opportunity was to become not merely a conquering people ruling the 
world, but, while occupying that regal place, to be a priestly people 
also, offering up acceptable worship unto Jehovah before the nations, if 
not even mediating in behalf of the nations before him. This destiny 
was in his sight not confined to any one body-within the nation; it 
was the property of the entire people. To this end they must sepa- 
rate themselves unto God. They must draw near in obedience unto 
Jehovah. Theirs was a royal destiny, but royal because sacerdotal. 
They would rule in the higher sphere of the religious service of 
humanity. 

2. Hopes of Israel's inner life—Deut. 17:14-20; 18:15-19; Num- 
bers 25:12-13. As these narrators interpreted the germs of Israel’s 
relation to the world without, in view of what they felt to be its larger 
issues, so they saw in the elements of Israel’s infancy the beginnings 
of higher institutions and the significance of these in the nation. 
Monarchy, prophecy, priesthood lie enwrapped in the Mosaic constitu- 
tion. 

a. Israel is to have a king in the fulness of time, and he is to be 
one whom Jehovah shall choose—one of his own people, a servant of 
Jehovah, pure and simple, free from pride, upright and just. These 
characteristics are set in contradistinction to those of the degenerate 
rulers of the prophet’s own day. Such a line shall rule over Israel 
forever. 

4. For the institution of prophecy how close a parallel and how sug- 
gestive a prospect is presented in the person of Moses himself, who is 
to his nation the bearer of the messages of Jehovah, the interpreter of 
the divine will, and the revealer of the higher possibilities of those 
germinant institutions which the tribes brought with them into the 
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new nation. In him is the assurance that Jehovah will provide others 
like him. The form of the oracle is individual. Whether the promise 
concerns an individual or an order cannot be decisively determined. 
In such a case the application is probably twofold. The narrator may 
reasonably be regarded as having in his mind not only a prophet of 
his own day who realized these characteristics in a special manner, but 
also the larger body of which he was a member. The essential features 
of the order upon which he lays emphasis are that the prophet should 
be one of his own people who brings to man with divine authority a 
message which he has himself received from Jehovah. They who 
reject his word must reckon with Jehovah himself. 

c. The priestly narrator dwells upon the salvation of Israel from the 
righteous wrath of Jehovah through the timely action of the priest 
Phinehas. This act of “‘atonement” calJs forth the divine assurance 
that there will never cease from Israel those who shall be priests unto 
Jehovah. For Israel the priesthood is of permanent significance. In 
its hands is the covenant with Jehovah, whereby peace is secured to 
the nation. 


In gathering together these brief hints of the foreshadowings of 
the Mosaic period, some concluding suggestions should be taken into 
consideration and compared with those made regarding the teachings 
of the pre-Mosaic age. 

(2) More definitely and convincingly than was possible in the for- 
mer material is to be observed how back of the prophecy and promise 
lies the history conditioning their form and direction. This history, 
taken as the starting point, is worked into an ideal picture projecting 
itself thereby into and beyond the prophet’s own time. 

(4) The particular element in this idealization is to be regarded, in 
harmony with what has preceded, as the “manifest destiny” of the nation, 
evident from the beginning, before the beginning. 

(c) The nation thus predestined is also “ostdestined,” that is, the 
beginning conditions and determines the conclusion. It is to be a 
permanent force in the world. Thus its various elements, appearing in 
germ at this time, are proclaimed as enduring. The institutions are 
to last “forever.” 

(d) The idealization here observed is explicable neither from the 
Mosaic age itself nor from the prophet’s own times. Something must 
be allowed for oriental hyperbole, but it may be safely said that external 
circumstances were opposed to any such hope. It was cherished in 
spite of them. Whence did it come? 
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(e) It is perfectly evident that the picture of the future is based on 
the same faith in Jehovah's purpose and faithfulness which the pre- Mosaic 
age revealed. : 

(f) The moral sanity of the prophet is illustrated in his constant 
insistence upon the conditioning element of national righteousness. 
These glorious prospects are to be realized-for an obedient and right- 
eous people, faithful to Jehovah, God of justice and truth. 

(g) One particular in which the history is seen to condition the pic- 
ture lies in the fact that the outlook is external and political. The 
hopes are centered not so much about individuals as about orders, 
organizations, institutions. There is little that is internal, individual, 
spiritual. The Mosaic period was primarily the formative era of the 
national life and polity. The inner character and intent of the insti- 
tutions, the higher spiritual realities they prepared, were secondary. 
Hence the wide atmosphere and the largeness of the outlook which 
characterized the material of the pre-Mosaic age are not so apparent 
here. Indeed, the nomadic life of the people could not but seem 
imperfect and unpleasant to the narrators. The whole period, in spite 
of its germinant elements, is beset with disaster, waywardness, and 
gloom. The great deliverance at the beginning is swallowed up in: 
the weary wanderings and baffled designs of the forty years of desert 
life that followed. Only in connection with the beginning and end of 
the period do the brighter prospects appear and they are confined to 
the sphere of outward, organic, national life. 
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A PARAPHRASE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS.' 
* Concluded. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE B. STEVENS, Pu.D., D.D., 
Yale University. 


CHAPTER IX. 


(1-3) How deep is my interest in my countrymen and how deeply I 
lament their rejection of the Messiah is evidenced by my willingness to perish 
if thereby I might save them. (4,5) Their lapse seems the more sad in view 
of their great privileges and advantages as the theocratic people, chief of 
which is the descent of Christ from Jewish ancestry on his human side, while, 
in the depths of his being, he partakes in the nature of the blessed Deity. 
(6-9) But the unbelief of my people will not involve the failure of God’s 
promise. If we look back at our history we perceive that there has been a 
selective process going on; not all members of the nation proved themselves 

‘true children of God. We see this in the case of the two sons of Abraham, 
Ishmael and Isaac, and their descendants. Only one of these lines proved 
faithful to God; yet God’s promise to his people was not thereby annulled. 
(10-13) Another example is found in the two lines which are descended from 
Isaac, that of Esau and that of Jacob. The fact that God made choice of the 
latter rather than of the former shows that Jacob was not chosen for any 
merit of his own. . 

(14-16) Because God chooses one and rejects another shall we conclude 
that he is unjust? No; for in the law he claims that prerogative. His choice 
of any is based, not upon their merits or strivings, but upon his own sovereign 
mercy. (17,18) An example of this absoluteness of God’s action is seen in 
his dealing with the Pharaoh. The Old Testament says that God brought 
him upon the field of history in order to exhibit his power upon him. This 
example also shows that God extends his mercy to men or hardens them in 
sin according to his good pleasure. 

(19-21) But this view will provoke the objection: If a man, in pursuing a 
sinful course, is but fulfilling the divine will, how can God attach guilt to his 
action? The question is presumptuous. Man is quite incompetent thus to 
judge the procedure of God. Men are like clay in the hands of the potter. 
Can the clay complain, if the potter makes from the same lump vessels for 


*I have prefixed in parentheses the number of the verses to the paraphrase, 
instead of affixing it, for greater convenience of reference. 
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noble and vessels for ignoble use? (22-24) So, if God, while wishing, on the 
one hand, to exhibit his justice in the punishment of some men for whom this 
penalty had been determined, yet withheld its execution for a time out of 
compassion, who has a right to complain (either of the long suffering or of the 
determination to destroy) ?. and if, further, it was his purpose to exhibit, dur- 
ing this period of forbearance, his saving mercy on some whom he had chosen 
for this end, — whether Jews or Gentiles, —who has the right to complain? 
(25-29) The Old Testament speaks of such acts of God as being wholly inde- 
pendent of all claims or merits on man’s part, as, for example, in the,, call. of 
the Gentiles, and in the preservation of a remnant in Israel. de Satie 

(30-33) Since God’s action is never based upon human merit, and since he 
always acts justly, what must we conclude is the reason, on the Jews’ side, of 
their rejection and of the Gentiles’ acceptance? It is that while the Jews 
were striving to establish their own righteousness by works, the Gentiles have 
accepted the righteousness which is offered through the gospel on condition 
of faith. As of old Israel found the divine word the occasion of their over- 
throw and calamity, because of their disobedience to God, so do they now 
again stumble over the truth that faith is that which God requires. 


CHAPTER X. 


(1-3) How earnestly do I yearn for the salvation of my people, and well 
I may, for they still have much interest in their ancestral religion, but how 
mixed with misconception of its real principles and demands. From this 
misconception flows this futile effort to win salvation by merit instead of 
accepting that which God graciously offers. (4, 5) There can be no thought 
of the law as the means of salvation now that Christ has come; and, indeed, 
it was never actually a means of salvation, because its requirement was per- 
fect obedience ; it could not save without that and that was always wanting. 
(6-11) The faith principle is quite different. It sets before us no impractica- 
ble task. ‘It only asks us to accept the divine promise and truth which is 
close at hand; it demands only that we lean in faith upon Christy. resting in 
him and confessing him as Saviour we shall have security and peace. (12-15) 
This is a truth of ‘universal application. Its promise of salvation is as wide 
as the race.. All may accept it. Nor can the Jews justly say that this way 
of grace was not known to them, and.so excuse themselves. 

(16-21) Let us examine this justification of disobedience. Have they 
not had abundant-opportunify to learn’these truths of grace and faith? Yes; 
they pervaded ‘their own Scriptures as the light of the sun pervades the 
world. Already, in Moses and the prophets, we find allusions both to the 
extension of the-true religion to the heathen and to the hardness of the chosen 
people. [Thus the truths which I now teach and the reasons for them are not 
new, but old, and should have been understood and appreciated by the Jewish 
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CHAPTER XI. 


(1-4) That God has not utterly cast off the Jewish people from his favor 
Iam myself a living evidence. Remember that, as in former times when 
the nation seemed lost in idolatry and sin a remnant was still left who 
remained true to God, (5-10) just so now there is, in accordance with the 
provisions of God’s grace, a faithful few. The majority, seeking to uphold 
their own self-righteousness, have fallen a prey to moral hardening, but some 
have accepted the terms of God's purpose of grace. To the others we might 
apply the Old Testament language in which the prophets describe the obdu- 
racy of the faithless. (11, 12) But even the lapse of the nation as a whole 
will not be permanent. By rejecting the Messiah they have occasioned his 
earlier and fuller proclamation to the heathen who, by accepting him, will 
prove to the Jews what they have lost by not doing so. The Jews will thus 
be stimulated, by the example of the Gentiles and by the blessings which the 
heathen will be seen to enjoy, to accept Christ also. If a benefit resulted to 
the Gentiles from the Jews’ lapse, how much greater a blessing will flow from 
the recovery of the Jews to the Messianic kingdom which the conversion of 
the heathen will facilitate ! 

(13-16) I am writing to a Gentile church. As the messenger of the gos- 
pel to Gentiles it will be seen that I am acting within the true scope of my 
office in pointing out the bearing of the Jews’ fall upon the heathen world. 
Certainly if God could thus overrule their fall for good, he surely could make 
their conversion a yet greater good, and this is that for which I hope, for the 
nation is still holy unto God—his peculiar possession. (17, 18) But you 
Gentiles, whose’ entrance into the Messianic kingdom the fall of the Jews has 
facilitated, should not conclude that this was due to some merit of yours and 
so fall into pride and boasting over the Jews. Remember that the ancient 
theocracy is still the basis of the Messianic kingdom. (19-21) Do not there- 
fore imagine that it was favoritism on God’s part for you which led him to 
reject the Jews in order to receive you. He will reject you as surely if you, 
like the Jews, become unfaithful to him. Be humble, then, and beware lest 
you repeat their sad history. 

(22-24) In these dispensations we behold at once God's leniency and his 
severity ; to those who have been true to him he has been very gracious; to 
the disobedient he has been severe. If now he would graciously receive you 
Gentiles upon faith, how much more will he take back into his favor his 
peculiar people when they shall forsake their disobedience. 

(25-27) Consider well these providential dispensations, nor presume to 
criticise or explain them. In God's wisdom, a partial and temporary fall of 
Israel has been permitted, but, at last, the nation as a whole shall be saved 
and the hopes of future good which her prophets express be realized. (28-32) 
The displeasure of God at the Jews inured to your benefit, but for the sake 
of the founders of the nation his ancient people shall still be the object of 
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God's favor. God's purpose in the choice of the nation shall not finally mis- 
carry, for as the Jews’ lapse occasioned your speedier reception, so shall the 
divine favor bestowed upon you be the means, in turn, of hastening their 
recovery. God's purpose in the hardening and rejection of both classes (Jews 
and Gentiles) is subordinate to his purpose to make both the object of his 
mercy. 

(33-36) How profound are these mysteries of God’s providence and gov- 
ernment. We cannot explain them. No man can penetrate his secrets, as 
the Scriptures say, for he is himself at once the source, the means, and the 
end of all things; as such let us render him all praise! 


CHAPTER XII. 


(1, 2) By appeal to God’s goodness to you, brethren, I urge you to conse- 
crate yourselves, body and mind, to his service,—the true, real spiritual serv- 
ice of the heart,—so that you may prove in experience the blessedness of 
doing his holy will. (3) This service you can only accomplish in the spirit 
of humility and soberness which is inspired and regulated by faith. (4-8) 
We have various gifts of faith, as the different parts of the body have various 
functions ; let us exercise them all with faithfulness, remembering that unless 
we are guided by trust in Christ in so doing we shall fall into self-righteous- 
ness and vanity. (9-16) Let us diligently practice the various Christian 
virtues, of which love is the chief, and whose highest exercise is seen in kind- 
ness, sympathy, and humility. (17-21) This temper will prevent the spirit of 
revenge, and enable us to dwell peaceably with mankind. Remember that 
God will requite wrongs done; do not seek to forestall his judgment; treat 
foes with kindness; you will so best lead them to remorse and repentance, 
and will conquer their malignity by love. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


(1-3) We must obey the civil power, for it is a divinely ordained agency 
for the punishment of wrong-doing and for the commendation of well-doing. 
(4, 5) Only if we do evil have we anything to fear from the state. In that 
case we shall fall under its just and certain penalties, Therefore let us obey, 
not from fear only, but because obedience is right. (6, 7) The right of the 
state to obedience involves its right to levy taxes; render, therefore, to the 
different authorities the dues which they have a right to exact. (8-10) Pay, 
I say, all debts, except the debt of love. That is a perpetual obligation 
since it is the essence of the whole divine law which never relaxes its demands 
upon us. (11-14) To the duties of love I would, then, exhort you. The 
time of our redemption draws near; let us devote ourselves to deeds of good- 
ness and not to works of vice. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


(1) Receive to Christian fellowship such as have doubts and scruples as 
to certain courses of action,—in themselves unessential,— but not with a view 
to making such scruples objects of special attention and judgment. (2-4) 
An example of such scruples is found in the case of one who refrains from 
eating meat. Let not him and the one who has no such scruple judge one 
another, since God accepts both. Both are Christ’s servants, and it is his to 
approve or disapprove them. (5, 6) Another example is found in one who 
still holds by the Jewish sacred days. Both those who do this and those who 
do not are moved by conscientious conviction for the Lord’s service. Let 
them not judge one another. (7-9) So in general we must carefully regard 
the feelings and convictions of others. -Whatever we do we must do in the 
spirit of service to our Master who both died and rose that he might be the 
Lord of us all. (10-12) Why, then, judge one another? God alone is judge; 
all must bow to him, not to each other. Each must stand for himself before 
God's judgment — not that of other men. 

(13) Whatever judgments, then, we pass in regard to our Christian 
brethren, let us by all means pass this one, that we ought not to hinder their 
religious life. hs 

(14, 15) The’ man who has no such scruples as I have named is, no 
doubt, theoretically right. He has all the rights which he claims, but 
love may require him, in certain cases, to forego their exercise. Otherwise he 
may, by his failure to apply the Christian law of love, injure those whom 
Christ has so greatly loved as to die for them. (16, 17) Try to keep the 
Christian fame of your church without reproach by avoiding all such dis- 
putes with their unhappy consequences, for religion does not consist in the 
maintenance, on either side, of such points of difference, but of an inner 
spiritual life. (18, 19) He who lives that life is approved of God; therefore 
seek to promote harmony and to build up Christian character in others. 
(20-23) Such “rights” as I have named yield to the higher obligations of 
Christian helpfulness; cherish strong convictions of such rights, if you will, 
but do not try to impose them upon those who cannot admit or accept them. 
Fortunate, indeed, is the man who in such matters has no scruple as to the 
course which he decides to pursue, for, of course, those who are in doubt about 
their right to act as they do must be self-condemned because they are not 
acting with the full consent of conscience, and one sins against his own 
moral] nature when he does, in such cases, what his conscience is not clear in 
approving. 


CHAPTER XV. 


(1-3) It accords with the spirit of Christ, as shown in his earthly life, to 
show a kindly and concessive feeling for the weak and hesitating. His was 
a life of reproach rather than of self-gratification. (4) The picture of the 
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suffering Messiah found in the Old Testament was given for our instruction, 
that we, steadfastly following his example and cultivating his spirit, might 
have the hope of future blessedness with him in his kingdom. (5, 6) “May 
God give us a spirit of harmony, so that we may unitedly honor him. (7-13) 
Be therefore considerate and helpful to one another, for Christ has made all, 
without distinction, the object of his love—the Jews, according to God’s 
ancient promises, and the Gentiles, for his mercy’s sake. Let all alike 
praise the Messiah, as the psalmist says ; let all acknowledge him as the true 
Davidic King of whom Isaiah prophesied, and may you all find peace in 
trusting him and hope in the inspiration of the Holy Spirit.’ 

(14-16) I am indeed confident of your Sincerity, spirituality, and dispo- 
sition to aid one another. It was that you might be even more perfect in 
this regard that I have in some expressions very frankly reminded you of 
your duty—in accordance with my commission to promote the gospel among 
the Gentiles. (17-19) Let me not speak, however, of what.J have done for 
you or others; Christ has rather done it through me by giving me strength 
and inspiration, enabling me to carry the gospel from its starting-point in 
Jerusalem to the remote province of Illyricum. (20-21) In all this labor I 
made it a point of honor not to work where others were working, but to go 
to the outlying regions, where the gospel had not yet been carried. 

(22-25) The greatness of my task has prevented me from coming to 
Rome, but now that my work in the regions named is finished, I hope to ful- 
fil the hope of many years, to come to Rome. I want to travel by way of 
your city when I go to Spain. (26-28) Meantime I must make a journey 
to Jerusalem to carry up thither the contribution of the Macedonian and 
Achaian churches to the poor members of the mother-church—a gift which 
fittingly recognizes the indebtedness of the Gentile churches to the primitive 
Jerusalem church for a knowledge of the gospel. 

(29-33) I am confident that when I come I shall be provided with the 
power to help and strengthen you. Pray earnestly for me that I may suffer 
no harm at the hands of the Judaizing opponents of the gospel in Judea ; 
that my mission thither may fully accomplish its end, and that, this done, I 
may come and find spiritual refreshment among you. Meantime and always 
may the divine presence, the true source of peace; 


*Chapter XVI consists so largely of personal references that it did not seem 
practicable, as it did not seem necessary, to try to paraphrase it. 
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G@Aork and Gorkers. 


PROFESSOR SANDAY, in conjunction with Mr. Willoughby C. Allen, has 
undertaken the preparation of a scientific Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek, 
including the fourth gospel. We may hope in this work to have a Greek 
synopsis of the four gospels for general class room and Bible class use. 


A NEw edition, the third, of Herzog’s Seal-Encyklopadie fiir protestan- 
tische Theologie und Kirche (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1896) has been begun 
under the editorship of Professor Albert Hauck, of Leipzig. The first part 
of this enlarged and improved edition has appeared, extending to the article 
on “Aberglaube.” The whole work will consist of 180 parts, to appear in 
double numbers of 160 pages each. Thus revised the Herzog will continue 
in its great influence and usefulness. 


THE Department of Biblical Literature and History at Brown University, 
Providence, R. I., has been developed to include (1) Semitics, (2) New Testa- 
ment Greek, (3) Biblical Literature and History in English. During the past 
year 125 students have taken courses in this department, members of the 
junior, senior or graduate schools. In addition, a Biblical Research Club, 
composed of those most interested in biblical questions, held monthly meet- 
ings, at which addresses were given by Professor F. K. Sanders, of Yale 
University, and others, on ‘‘ Theories of Revelation,” “‘ Modern Methods of 
Biblical Interpretation,” ‘The Student’s Attitude toward the Bible,” and 
“Present Tendencies of Biblical Criticism.” The department is under the 
vigorous and efficient control of Professor Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., who 
assumed charge a year ago, having come from The University of Chicago to 
take up this important work. The official announcement of the department 
for the present year is as follows: 


The announcements from the various publishing houses promise great 
things for the coming year in the way of new books for the student of the 
Bible and of church history. Messrs. T. and T. Clark of Edinburgh, for 
whom Chas. Scribner's Sons are the American importers, announce a new 
volume in the International Critical Commentary series, the Commentary on 
St. Luke's Gospel, by Alfred Plummer, M.A., D.D., Master of University Col- 
lege, Durham, to appear early in November. Three new volumes also are 
promised in the International Theological Library, first among which may be 
mentioned the work upon Zhe Afostolic Church by Professor Arthur C. 
McGiffert, of Union Theological Seminary, New York City. It is to be hoped 
that this volume will be issued in time for its use from the first of the year in 
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connection with the International Sunday School Lessons in the Book of Acts. 
The other two voluines are Christian Institutions, by Professor A. V. G. Allen, 
D.D., of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass.; and Zhe 
Christian Pastor, by Dr. Washington Gladden. Then, too, we are told to expect 
the publication of the new Concordance to the Greek Testament which was 
announced eighteen months ago to be in course of preparation by W. F. 
Moulton, D.D., and A. S. Geden, M.A. (see BIBLICAL WorRLD, April, 1895, 
Vol. V, pp. 307, 8), and which we greatly need. In addition to these works 
which are of especial importance, there is to be Zhe Hope of Israel; a Review 
of the Argument from Prophecy, by Rev. F. H. Woods, presumably the pub- 
lication in book form of the excellent articles on the subject of prophecy 
which appeared a year ago in the Exfository Times; a supplementary vol- 
ume of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, containing MSS. dating from the third cen- 
tury which have been discovered since the completion of the Ante-Nicene 
‘Library, namely, the Gospel of Peter, the Apocalypse of Peter, the Testament 
of Abraham, the Narrative of Zosimus, the Diatessaron of Tatian, the Apology 
of Aristides, the Epistles of Clement, the Apocalypse of the Virgin and Sed- 
rach, the Acts of Xantippe and Polyxena, and Origen’s Commentary on St. 
Matthew and St. John —surely a valuable addition to our literature from that 
early time in church history; The Prophecies of Jesus Christ relating to His 
Death, Resurrection and Second Coming, and their Fulfillment, by Dr. P. P. 
Schwartzkopff, Professor in Géttingen University, the first part of a very 
large work the publication of which began recently in Germany; and last of 
all in time, though among the first in importance, the publishers say they 
hope to issue by the end of the year the first volume of the eagerly antici- 
pated new Dictionary of the Bible (see BIBLICAL WORLD, April 1896, Vol. 
VII, pp. 300, 1). 

The most important announcement made by Messrs. Hodder & Stough- 
ton for the coming season is their projection of 7he Exfositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment,, to be edited by Dr. Robertson Nicoll, who carried through so success- 
fully the series of the Exfosztor's Bible. This new work, which will consist 
of four volumes covering the entire New Testament, is designed to be a suc- 
cessor to Alford’s Greek Testament, which in its day was a work of very great 
value and usefulness, but has now become antiquated by the advance of 
learning and scholarship. The Expositor’s Greek Testament will contain the 
Greek text with notes and full critical apparatus, and the contributors will 
include the most eminent biblical scholars in England. The first volume, 
which will contain 1000 pages and is promised this year, will contain the 
Synoptic Gospels by Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D., and the Gospel of John by 
Professor Marcus Dods, D.D. The remaining three volumes will be pub- 
lished within the next four years. The price of each volume is to be 28s, but 
for those who subscribe in advance the price for two volumes will be 3os. 
Certainly the work will have a large sale, for it will at once become indispen- 
sable to every thorough student of the New Testament. 
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The Council of Seventy. 


PRESIDENT GEO. S. BuRROUGHS, of Wabash College, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., will give a series of lectures at Lane Theological Seminary in Nov- 
ember. His subject will be “Newly Discovered Manuscripts.” He will also 
conduct a Biblical Institute at the Indiana State Normal School, taking for 
his subject “The Acts of the Apostles.” In addition to these, he will present 
a series of studies in the Prophecies of Isaiah in connection with the State 
Y. M.C. A. Convention to be held in November. 

Professor D. A. McClenahan, of the United Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary at Allegheny, delivered the opening address before the students of 
that institution. He spoke at length upon the philanthropic reforms of the 
last half century as reflecting the theology of the present age. 

Dr. Herbert L. Willett, of The University of Chicago, conducted a Biblical 
Institute at the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, Mich., in October. 
The institute was held under the auspices of the Bible Chair. Dr. Willett 
will spend several weeks during January, February, and March at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, where a Bible Chair is to be established, in connection 
with which Dr. Willett is the first lecturer. 

Dr. C. F. Kent, of Brown University, will sail for Europe December 8. 
He will spend eight months in Germany, and will be occupied with special 
study and research in the Semitic languages, especially the Assyrian and 
Syriac. Dr. Kent is at present conducting, in the city of Providence, a Uni- 
versity Extension class in Hebrew history numbering seventy-five students. 

Professor F. K. Sanders, of Yale University, and Dr. C. F. Kent will con- 
duct a Biblical Institute at Wellesley College November 14 and 15. The 
work will be devoted to the Messianic ideals of the Hebrew prophets. 

The following members of the council are among those who will con- 
tribute articles or reviews to the first number of the American Journal of 
Theology, in 1897: Professor Chas. Horswell, Garrett Biblical Institute; Pro- 
fessor Willis J. Beecher, Auburn Theological Seminary; Professor Sylvester 
Burnham, Colgate University; Professor Edw. L. Curtis, Yale University ; 
Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, Chicago Theological Seminary; Professor O. 
H. Gates, Oberlin Theological Seminary; Professor D. A. McClenahan, 
United Presbyterian Seminary, Allegheny; Professor Ira M. Price, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago ; Professor Geo. H. Gilbert, Chicago Theological Seminary ; 
Professor Ernest D. Burton, The University of Chicago; Professor Charles F. 
Bradley, Garrett Biblical Institute; Professor M. W. Jacobus, Hartford 
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Theological Seminary; Professor Shailer Mathews, The University of Chi- 
cago; Professor James S. Riggs, Auburn Theological Seminary; Dr. J. H. Ropes, 
Harvard University; Professor C. J. H. Ropes, Bangor Theological Seminary; 
Dr. Clyde M. Votaw, The University of Chicago; Professor Geo. S. Good- 
speed, The University of Chicago; Dr. James H. Breasted, The University of 
Chicago; Dr. John H. Barrows, The University of Chicago; Professor Geo. 
B. Foster, The University of Chicago; Professor E. T. Harper, Chicago 
Theological Seminary; President Chas. J. Little, Garrett Biblical Institute ; 
Professor W. D. MacKenzie, Chicago Theological Seminary; Professor 
Andrew C. Zenos, McCormick Theological Seminary. 

Professor R. R. Lloyd, of the Pacific Theological Seminary, is making 
plans for the introduction. of -the biblical work of the American Institute in 
connection with the assemblies and: conventions on. the California coast in 
the summer of 1897. ‘ 

At the October meeting of the Senate of the Council the first annual 
meeting was discussed. It was decided to hold this meeting in Chicago, 
December 11 and 12. A full programme will be published next month. 
Provision will be made for conferences by the members of each chamber 
where questions of practical interest to the biblical teacher will be discussed. 
A general meeting at which a distinguished speaker will deliver the annual 
address, and an annual dinner are features of the programme. 


The topics for discussion suggested to members of the Reading Guild 
during November are as follows : 

1. To what extent was David’s ideal of Jehovah an advance upon that of 
Moses ? 

2. The causes and the effects of the division of the kingdom from a 
political and sociological point of view? 


The work of the Institute in the college field is of special interest at this 
time of year when college work in all lines is fresh and vigorous. The col- 
lege Institute is no longer a newthing. It has been found practical and 
helpful in an increasing number of cases yearly. The following specimen 
programmes taken from the new announcement will be interesting in this 
connection : 


1. The Inspired Teachers of Israed. 


1) The Prophets. 2) The Wise. 3) The Priesthood. 4) The Son of 
Man. 5) The Apostles. 

A study of the individualities, methods, aims, work, and characteristic 
teachings of each class. It furnishes a bird’s-eye view of the whole Bible. 


2. The Beginnings of Christianity. 
1) The World’s Preparation for Christianity. 2) Judaism and Christian- 
ity. 3) Peter and Jewish Christianity. 4) Paul and Gentile Christianity. 
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5) John and Universal Christianity. 6) The First Century of Christian 
History. 

3. The Kingdom of David and Solomon. 

1) The History Preparatory to Solomon's Reign. 2) The Life and Times 
of Solomon. 3) Proverbs and the Song of Songs: their contributions to the 
history of the times. 4) Jerusalem and the Temple (illustrated lecture). 5) 
The Significance of David and Solomon in Religious History. 


4. The Bible as Literature. 

1) The Bible a true Literature: its classification and historic development. 
2) The Historical Literature of the Bible. 3) The Prophetic Literature. 4) 
The Wisdom Literature. 5) The Legal Literature. 6) The Gospels. 7, 8) 
The Epistles. 9) The Apocalyptic Writings. 10) The Value of the Study 
of the Bible from a Literary standpoint. 


5. Prophets and Prophecy. 

1) General characteristics of Hebrew Prophecy. 2) Prophecy of the Past 
—the Historians. 3) Prophecy of the Present—the Religious Statesmen. 
4) Prophecy of the Future—the Seers. 5) Periods of Prophecy. 6) The 
Messianic Prophecies. 

6. The Life and Work of the Christ. 

1) The Gospel Records of his Life. 2) The Active Ministry of Jesus. 
3) The Teachings of Jesus. 4) The Miracles of Jesus. 5) The Programme 
of Jesus and its Fulfilment. 

7. The Life and Work of Paul. 

1) The Genesis of Paul. 2) The Journeys of the Missionary. 3) The 
Four Groups of Letters. 4) Paul’s Place in Religious History. 5) The 
Character of Paul. 

The instructors who conduct these institutes are drawn largely from the 
Council of Seventy. 

Names of candidates for the college prize examinations to be held in 
March are coming in rapidly. 

The Kansas Bible Institute, an organization which is founded by members 
of the faculty of Washburn College, Topeka, Kan., for the spread of biblical 
knowledge among the people of Kansas has affiliated itself with the American 
Institute in all its correspondence work. It announces the courses and its 
students receive instruction through the American Institute. The Wesleyan 
University of Warrenton, Mo., has made a similar arrangement for its corre- 
spondence students. 

College associations are finding the Outline Courses acceptable and 
interesting. 

The question of the study of the Bible in college will furnish one of the 
important discussions to take place at the annual meeting. 
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Exploration and Discovery. 


~“THE PLACE CALLED CALVARY, WHERE THEY CRUCIFIED 
HIM.”* 


Two hundred yards outside the Damascus gate of Jerusalem there is 
an isolated, white limestone knoll, in contour like the crown of the head and 
about sixty feet high. It contains in its perpendicular face the most remark- 
able resemblance to a skull. The two eyeless sockets, the overhanging fore- 
head, the lines of the nose, the mouth, and chin will be plainly seen in the 
photograph. It is also concave, and the same color as a skull. 

On this bare, rounded knoll our Lord expired with that great cry which 
indicated cardiac rupture, 

“That agonizing cry affrighted nature shook to hear.” 

A mighty earthquake upheaved the solid earth and split this very rock 
asunder. To the right of the skull the face of the cliff is oddly riven from 
top to bottom as shown in the picture. The sides of this chasm correspond 
to each other, showing it was caused by the shock of an earthquake. 

On the summit of Golgotha there is a great pit heaped over with stones 
(where the staff stands in picture). It was customary to bury the crucified at 
the foot of the cross. This pit is filled with the skeletons and bones of 
criminals who, from time immemorial, have been crucified and stoned. It is 
still known by its ancient name, “The Place of Stoning.” The bodies of 
criminals are still hurled into that same pit. At such times the stench is. 
unbearable. 

In springtime Calvary is carpeted with scarlet anemones and the Calvary 
flower, which appear like drops of blood covering the white limestone. 

At the bottom of the western cliff there is a large garden with a very 
ancient well. Where it touches the foot of the cliff, six feet below the sur- 
face, the rock-hewn sepulcher of our Lord has been discovered. While I 
was in Palestine George Miiller, the patriarch of faith, was led to excavate 
and recover the immortal tomb. Since then, its identity having been con- 
sidered established, an English association, headed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and five other bishops, secured the garden, with the interior of 
the sepulcher, for $15,000. In May 1896 over $13,000 of this had been sub- 
scribed. 

There is now a general concensus of agreement that this is the true Cal- 
vary. It alone fulfils the numerous and precise descriptions and the point 
of the compass “ northward” indicated by the Scriptures. 


Wm. BRRYMAN RIDGES. 
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Few places in Judea awaken more memories of Jesus than E1-'Azariyeh, 
the miserable little Mussulman town that marks the site of Bethany. It con- 
sists today of about forty rude hovels, but boasts of various buildings which, 
were their identification possible, would be sacred indeed. There one may 
still be shown the house of Simon the leper and the house (or houses!) of 
Mary and Martha. But more sacred than these—at least to the Moslems 


TOMB OF LAZARUS 


who regard Lazarus as a saint —is the tomb of Lazarus, the entrance to which 
is represented in the cut. This entrance leads to a flight of twenty-four 
stairs, cut in the solid rock, which in turn lead down to a small square 
chamber, not altogether filled with the sweetest odors, which is used as a 
place of prayer by Christians and Moslems alike. Thence a few steps lead 
to a still lower chamber that is said to have been that in which Lazarus was 
buried. 

Although the construction of this chamber makes against its having been 
made during the first century as a Jewish tomb, the site is evidently ancient, 
and has at least this in its favor: it is near Bethany and likely enough near 
where the miracle was performed. But further than this we can hardly argue 
that this ancient traditional site is the real tomb from which Lazarus came forth. 


| 
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Potes and Opinions. 


‘The Son of Man hath not where to lay his head.’’? — That this passage is 
not to be taken in a literal physical sense is evident from what we know as to 
Jesus’ circumstances during the years of his public ministry. He probably 
had a home in Capernaum, and he certainly had the necessary means’‘for 
providing for himself and his disciples in his journeys of preaching here and 
there in Palestine. That the words should refer simply to the fact that his 
mission required him to be constantly going about, instead of having a per- 
manent place of residence, has been regarded as the best explanation at hand 
but not an altogether satisfactory one. Professor Bruce, in the Exfosztor for 
September, suggests another interpretation of the words of Jesus here which 
invites careful consideration: “‘ When we remember to whom Jesus is speak- 
ing [a scribe, Matt. 8:19, 20], it becomes probable that the saying, “Foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have lodging places, but the Son of Man 
hath not where to lay his head,” is to be taken parabolically. That is to 
say, it refers to Christ’s spiritual situation as one who has no home for his 
soul in the religion of the time, rather than to his physical condition as one at 
the moment without any certain dwelling-place. Though this view suggested 
itself to my mind only recently, I confess that I have always felt a certain 
measure of dissatisfaction with the current conception of our Lord’s meaning. 
I havenever been able to see any special aptitude of the saying so understood 
to the case of the person addressed, nor have I been able to get rid of the 
feeling, that the word, taken in the literal sense, is not without a certain tone 
of exaggerated sentiment according ill with the known character of Jesus. 
There does not seem to have been any great hardship in the physical aspect 
of the life of our Lord and his disciples, such as might scare away any one 
the least inclined to disciple life. And suppose this aspirant had been 
admitted to the ranks of discipleship, would he not have been one more added 
to the number of followers possessing means sufficient to make the daily life 
of the Jesus-circle not without a due measure of comfort? On these grounds 
the suggestion that the saying about the foxes and the birds is to be inter- 
preted parabolically came to my mind asa relief. Looked at in this light, it 
is seen to be very true and very apposite. How thoroughly true that Jesus 
was spiritually an alien, without a home in the religion of the time. Recall 
all that quite probably had happened before this incident took place: the 
charge of blasphemy in connection with the healing of the palsied man ; the 
offense taken at the festive meeting with the publicans, and the scandalous 
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charges that grew out of that event; the numerous conflicts respecting 
Sabbath-keeping, fasting, ritual ablutions, and the like ; the infamous sugges- 
tion that the cure of demoniacs was wrought by the aid of Beelzebub; and 
soon. Ifthe whole, or even a part, of these expericnces lay behind him 
when he uttered this word, with what truth and pathos Jesus might say, ‘ The 
foxes and the birds of the air are better off than I am, so far asa home forthe 
soul is concerned.’ Then with what point and pungency he might say this to 
a scribe! For was it not the class the aspirant belonged to that made him 
homeless? Whether viewed as an excuse for reluctance to receive him as a 
disciple, or as a summons to deliberate consideration of what was involved in 
the step he was proposing to take, the word was altogether seasonable. In 
the one case it meant,‘ You need not wonder if I give not a prompt, warm 
welcome to you, remembering all that has passed between me and the class 
you belong to.’ In the other case it means, ‘Consider howit is withme. Iam 
a religious outlaw — suspected, hated ; a fugitive from those who seek my 
life. Are you really able to break with your class in opinion, feeling, and 
interest, and to bear the obloquy and ill-will that will inevitably come upon 
you as my disciple?’ ” 


ANGEL, BY MELOZZO DA FORLI 
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Book Mediews. 


The Mind of the Master. By JoHN Watson, D.D. (Ian Maclaren). New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1896. Pp. viii+338. Price $1.50. 


This book is fresh with the air of Drumtochty —that parish of “ scandalous 
health.” There comes also with it a breath from a more distant “ mountain” 
where long ago the Master made his demand for a righteousness exceeding 
that of the Scribes and Pharisees. One needs but to read the list of chapters 
to get a whiff from these invigorating uplands, and eagerly anticipates such 
themes as, Jesus the Supreme Teacher, The Sovereignty of Character 
Devotion to a Person the Dynamic of Religion, Fatherhood the Final Idea 
of God, The Kingdom of God. 

Dr. Watson is in line with the recent vast of special interest in the 
teaching of Jesus, of which the most significant production as yet is Wendt’s 
great treatise. His book, however, does not invite comparison with that 
or with less pretentious works, being much more popular and avowedly 
hortatory in its method. While there is no direct evidence of the sermon 
form, there is constant evidence of the preacher—style, point of view, and 
treatment of material being those of the orator rather than the professional 
student. If this mode of procedure needed any apology, the author has 
provided his own in the declaration that ‘ we criticise every other teacher : 
we have an intuition of Jesus. He is not a subject of study, he is a revela- 
tion to the soul—that or nothing.”’ Dr. Watson aims not so much at detailing 
the contents of Jesus’ teachings as at so presenting his teaching as to per- 
suade men to acknowledge his supremacy. 

The style is what we should expect from him who has introduced us to 
Jamie Soutar, and Burnbrae, and Marget Howe, and the Doctor,—thoroughly 
alive, warm with enthusiasm, keenly epigrammatic. How much that we all 
wish to express is given us in sentences like these: “ Jesus is full of surprises, 
but they are all the surprises of perfection ;” ‘the ‘I’ that sounds from every 
sentence of the teaching of Jesus is not egotism; it is deity;” ‘“ Jesus found 
religion a rite ; he left it a passion; “The kingdom of God can only rule 
over willing hearts; it has no helots within its borders.’ In respect of con- 
tents the most satisfactory part of the book is the chapter on Fatherhood the 
Final Idea of God. The author has grasped this fundamental thought of the 
Master and handles with proper vigor the notion “that Jesus had an esoteric 
word for his intimates, and an exoteric for the people, saying Father to John, 
and Judge to the publicans.”. He also shows how foreign to Jesus’ idea is the 
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sickly sentimentality which forgets or ignores that God isthe ‘“ Holy Father,” 
whose name is to be hallowed. The author’s “passion for Jesus’’ which 
breathes through this chapter as well as the whole book, has its chief expres- 
sion in the chapters on the Dynamic of Religion, and Jesus the Supreme 
Teacher. He has only severe words for “the idealizing criticism which 
evaporates the person of Christ in his teaching, and while it may leave usa 
master certainly denies us a Lord.” These two chapters, which are not 
successive in the author’s arrangement, should be read together if a somewhat 
partial impression is not to be carried away from the emphasis on Christ as a 
Teacher. Carefulness and fulness of grasp characterize the last chapter, 
that on the Kingdom of God. Its excellence is in its clear setting forth of 
Christ’s twofold conception of a kingdom already present in the hearts that 
love God, and a kingdom awaiting its consummation; and in its grasp of the 
method of the kingdom—‘ The reformer, who has his own function and is 
to be heartily commended, approaches humanity from the outside and pro- 
ceeds by machinery; Jesus approaches humanity from the inside and pro- 
ceeds by influence.” ‘He was not content to change men’s circumstances, 
he dared to attempt something higher—to change their souls.” 

It is distasteful where so much is fair and strong to call attention to 
blemishes, and were there only those incident to the epigrammatic style and 
hortatory method they might be passed unnoticed. Sometimes, however, 
Dr. Watson has suffered his dislike for certain phases of historic Christianity 
to lead to a misrepresentation or a misapprehension of apostolic teachings. 
This is most noticeable in his arraignment of Paul for his substitution of the 
conception of the church for Jesus’ preferable conception of the kingdom of 
God. Dr. Watson has a not unreasonable dislike for ecclesiasticism. But it 
is not fair to hurl it at Paul. He is not the father of ecclesiasticism. Had 
our author kept in mind his own earlier statement—‘ The church is to the 
kingdom what the electric current is to electricity. It is the kingdom 
organized for worship and aggression’’— would he have expressed himself so 
unqualifiedly as he has in the last chapter? The idea of the church ought 
not to be held answerable for later perversions of it. A like lack of care- 
fulness of statement appears in the otherwise most helpful chapter on Jesus 
the Supreme Teacher. Dr. Watson pleads for ethical rather than doctrinal 
“creeds” as conditions of church membership. It is possible, however, to 
have and make profitable use of intellectual confessions of faith without 
making subscription to them a condition of reception into the church, That 
Christians often have made the mistake of setting the creed as doorkeeper 
in the house of God does not warrant disparagement of the creeds but only 
of this use of them. 

To us the least satisfactory chapter in the book is that on the Culture of 
the Cross. The title tells the whole story. And as far as it goes it is a true 
story. We must never forget that Christ is said to have “learned obedience 
by the things which he suffered,” having been made “ perfect through suffer- 
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ings.” Nor may it be forgotten that Jesus commanded his disciples to take 
up the cross daily. The culture of the cross is a profound necessity for our 
attainment of any fulness of character. But when Dr. Watson asks us to 
believe that suffering is an essential feature of the highest life, he makes 
what seems to us an unwarrantable identification of suffering and self-sacrifice, 
which last is essential to fullest life, but #ay be the highest joy. Moreover, 
in his exclusive reference to this educational aspect of Christ's sufferings he 
leaves unconsidered precisely the largest suggestions of Jesus for tbe inter- 
pretation of his cross—‘ This is my blood of the covenant, which is shed for 
many unto remission of sins,” the life given ‘(a ransom for many,” the Good 
Shepherd ‘‘layeth down his life, for the sheep”—in which we seem to see 
“salvation join issue with death." This chapter is not so satisfactory as Dr. 
Watson’s own beautiful meditation on the Shadow of the Cross in his 
volume The Upper Room. 

It is not strange that the book has met with some severe treatment at the 
hands of the critics, for it invites quarrel alike with dogmatists and with 
biblical theology. But it is a refreshing book and does not a little to quicken 
that “‘ passion for Jesus” which Dr. Watson justly feels to be a need of our 
religious life. R. R. 


With Open Face, or Jesus Mirrored in Matthew, Mark and Luke. By ALEx- 
ANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis 
in the Free Church College, Glasgow, author of Zhe Kingdom of God, 
The Training of the Twelve, St. Paul's Conception of Christianity, etc. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. vi+ 267. 


It often happens that the by-products of the literary workshop are quite 
as valuable as its masterpieces. Authorship is often attended with more 
or less mental uncertainty which has disappeared by the time the work 
has been completed. More than that, the views which of necessity must 
be to a large extent the outcome of authorship are more distinct and 
often more intense when one’s labor is completed. It is, therefore, often the 
case that in popular sketches of great scholars we get the core and soul of 
their thinking. 

It is with something of this feeling that one rises from reading this latest 
work of Professor Bruce. Nine of its chapters have already appeared in the 
Expositor, and are familiar to the readers of that excellent journal, but col- 
lected they represent the views of their author in remarkably distinct and 
usable form. The titles of some of the chapters are themselves indices of 
the thought of the book, such as the Prophetic Picture of Matthew, the Real- 
istic Picture of Mark, the Idealistic Picture of Luke, the Escapes of Jesus. 

With one chapter, that upon “ Your Father Which is in Heaven,” we find 
ourselves in some difficulty. The general position of Professor Bruce in 
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regard to the universal Fatherhood of God seems certainly a postulate of 
Christianity. Men are not beasts, they are created in God’s image. At. the 
same time it is difficult by an impartial exegesis to discover that Jesus often, 
if ever, speaks of God as the universal Father. With that wonderful literary 
insight that characterizes a!' his teaching, he seems to have reserved the 
most sacred words of this life to express the most sacred relations of the 
spiritual life. In fact, Professor Bruce does not attempt any severe exeget- 
ical support of his view, but rather throws himself back upon the instincts of 
the human race. With this we can agree, but hesitate to apply words used 
in the narrower and intense sense to relations more general. 

The last chapter of the book is of special interest in that it constitutes a 
Christian primer; in other words, it is a catechism of 123 questions and 
answers upon the life of Jesus, which Professor Bruce hopes will prove 
of service to those who attempt to teach the young in regard to the life of our 
Lord. This last chapter is evidently a favorite of the author, as appears 
from the prefatory note in which it is declared to be the outcome of a desire 
of years and in which also a partial promise is made that in case it is well 
received a larger catechism on a similar plan may be attempted hereafter. 
Whether or not it is well received, such a catechism by Professor Bruce is a 
thing to be desired. Anything which will bring his broad and tolerant spirit 
as well as his accurate and incisive knowledge of the synoptists into the hands 
of the people at large would be most gratefully welcomed. Of all the books 
upon the life of Jesus which have appeared during the last few months we would 
especially urge clergymen to read this fresh study in the synoptic gospels, in 
which there is not only instruction but inspiration. Ss. M. 


The Quotations of the New Testament from the Old, Considered in the Light 
of General Literature. By FRANKLIN JOHNSON, D.D., Professor in The 
University of Chicago. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society. Pp. xix+4o9. Price $2.00. 


The use of the Old Testament by the writers of the New is a subject 
which has always attracted the most minute attention of scholars. The mat- 
ter which this volume handles can by no means therefore be termed uncon- 
sidered. Yet the work has a peculiar interest in that it is an attempt— to 
all intents and purposes the first—‘‘to compare the quotations of the New 
Testament from the Old with those of general literature.” The preparations 
made by the author for so far reaching a task are evident upon every page. 
Three hundred and two books are referred to or quoted, while one hundred 
and fifty-three authors are directly quoted and two hundred and thirteen are 
referred to. In many cases quotations from the classical writers — especially 
in those from Homer, a subject to which the author seems to have given spe- 
cial attention—are given both in translation and in the original. 
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The general purpose of the book is to meet the eleven chief difficulties 
which have been found with the quotations made by the New Testament 
writers from the Old: the quotations from the Septuagint, from memory, 
fragmentary quotations, exegetical paraphrases, composite quotations, quota- 
tions of substances, allegorizing, quotations by sound, double reference, theo- 
logical reasoning, rabbinic interpretation. Each one of these difficulties is 
assigned a special chapter and its treatment varies in length and distinctness 
according to the need of the texts which are considered. The method con- 
sists in showing that the quotations of the New Testament, so far from being 
outside the ordinary laws of literature, are in fullest accord with such laws. 
In the development of this general position the author brings together his 
quotations from literature of all times and especially of the first century and 
shows that the phenomena which characterize them are thus to be found in 
the use of the Old Testament by writers of the New. As an illustration of 
this method we would especially commend as most satisfactory the chapter 
upon Quotation by Sound. The author has here brought together an extraor- 
dinary amount of material illustrating the general tendency of literary writers 
of all times to embellish or to enforce their argument and appeal by the use of 
words totally divorced from their original context and in a sense quite differ- 
ent from that intended by their authors. 

The excellencies of the work are numerous. There is everywhere present 
a spirit of fairness, and the reader is made to feel that the conclusions reached 
are not those of undigested thinking but rather the outcome of wide reading 
and patient consideration. We would especially commend the common 
sense seen in the remark upon page 55 in regard to the endeavor to make 
quotations always prove something. We would also commend to those of 
our brethren who fear lest the ark of inspiration may be overturned during 
its present rough journeyings, the considerations upon verbal inaccuracy 
upon page 61. There is also valuable material upon rabbinic interpretation 
—a topic upon which light is especially to be desired. We could have 
wished, however in this chapter a larger treatment. One would expect 
that even so vigorous a mind as Paul’s would have never quite escaped the 
habits induced by years of education. Such passages as Gal. 3:19; Acts 
7333; Heb, 2:23 Matt,-28: 91,495 1 
Jude 9 certainly suggest by either their quotations, allusions, or method, 
rabbinical influences. And notwithstanding -the admirable treatment 
accorded the passage as a whole, one cannot feel that the author has quite 
made out his case with Gal. 3 : 15-18 so far as the word “‘seed”’ is concerned. 
Also in his treatment of the strange passage Gal. 4: 21-31, while the author 
has correctly interpreted the participle d\\yopovyera in the sense of “to treat 
allegorically’’ he hardly recognizes sufficiently the difference between Paul’s 
use of the results of his method and such words as those of Dante and Bunyan. 

And this introduces a question which concerns the value of the book's 
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method as a whole. Assuming that it can be proved that the New Testa- 
ment writers used the Old in ways which may be paralleled by other writers 
—certainly a reasonable conclusion—are there not remaining still the two 
vital questions: 1. Did not not Paul sometimes build arguments upon his 
quotations rather than use them simply as illustrations and rhetorical embel- 
lishments? 2. Does conformity with general literary usage justify the New 
Testament writers? In other words, what does the analogy between their 
usage by the Old Testament and the laws of literary quotation prove? 

In regard to the first question, no man can hold that it is fair to 
quote another man in support of one’s own view when the quotation in its 
original setting meant something quite different from that which it is now 
made to mean; and the author of this book would be among the first to 
assent to this proposition. Yet we cannot but feel that he has given too 
little space to, the distinction between quotation for the sake of embellish- 
ment and quotation for the sake of argument. Certainly this distinction has 
not been altogether overlooked, and, as in the case of the chapter upon Alle- 
gory, its recognition has led to careful exegetical processes. Yet, after all 
allowance is made, the impression remains, that if a work like that of Pro- 
fessor Toy fails to make sufficient allowance for quotation for purely literary 
purposes, the one under consideration in its effort to correct this lack has 
leaned too far in the opposite direction. 

As far as the second question is concerned, we suspect that the author 
will be charged by some with having proved too much and by others with 
having proved nothing. Most men are partisans, and the judicially conser- 
vative apologetics of this volume will hardly escape criticism. That its wealth 
of literary parallels is often illuminating, and that, more than any comparative 
study with which we are acquainted, it shows the essential humanness of the 
New Testament literary writers, cannot altugether blind one to the fact that 
it is not enough to show that the New Testament writers use Old Testament 
literature as men of today use any literature. If the men of today use liter- 
ature incorrectly, the New Testament writers must use literature incorrectly. 
The question with which the Christian scholar of today is concerned is not 
one of mere literary analogy but of the legitimacy of the use of the Old 
Testament by Paul and the evangelists. 

Yet whatever we may feel has been accomplished by the comparative 
method, the estimate of the value of this book must be high. For it is 
something more than a mere compilation of literary analogies. There is in 


_it the most painstaking discussion of each quotation considered, and often this 


discussion meets the objections we have urged to the work’s general thesis. 
Indeed, if we were to drop from the book all its wealth of literary research 
the remainder would itself be of value as an examination of the works of 
Kuenen, Dépke, and Toy. However much we may differ at times with cer- 
tain of the explanations given of these New Testament texts, we cannot but 
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welcome most cordially such a book, not only for the breadth and cleainess 
of its thought and for its encyclopediac learning, but for the light which it 
repeatedly throws upon some of the most troublesome problems in biblical 
study. S. M. 


The Student’s Life of Jesus. By GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT, Ph.D., D.D., 
Iowa Professor of New Testament Literature and Interpretation in Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. Press of the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, Chicago. Pp. xi-+ 412. 

The Life of Christ. By Rev. Lyman Asport, D.D. An Aid to the Study 
of the Gospel History of Jesus Christ. The Bible Study Publishing Co., 
21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. Pp. viii-+176. 


The Life of the Lord Jesus. By Mrs. LovisE SEyMouR HouGHTon. An 
Aid to the Study of the Gospel History of Jesus Christ. The Bible 
Study Publishing Co., 21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. Pp. viii-+213. 

These three books are classed together not because they are by any 
means of equal importance, but from the fact that they are expressions of 
the new spirit of biblical study which is increasingly centering itself about the 
person of our Lord. 

Of the three, that by Professor Gilbert is incomparably superior ; in fact, 
it is so good a book for students that it seems a pity that it is not in the 
hands of some regular publisher. Commencing with a criticism of the 
sources of the life of Christ in which, by the way, the author strangely 
enough seems to reject the general conclusions upon which it seems as if 
scholars generally were about to agree, the book goes on to a consideration 
of the fourth gospel and of the general point of view of supernaturalism. It 
would be difficult to find a presentation of the entire matter better adapted 
for the use of college students or of any student of the Bible who wishes 
something more than the ordinary pabulum of the Sunday school. In the 
chronological arrangement of the life of Jesus Professor Gilbert has adopted 
the tripaschal theory, and in a brief chapter has given us an admirable 
bird’s-eye view of the entire ministry of Jesus. On certain questions where 
the synoptic account is duplicated, either by the synoptists themselves or by 
John, Professor Gilbert has adopted a position which, while perhaps best 
suited for the public for which the book is intended, is a little disappointing 
in its vagueness. It is, of course, never wise to express conviction beyond 
the evidence at one’s command, and yet at the same time we could wish that 
the author had reached as definite conclusion in regard to whether-or not there 
were two cleansings of the Temple as in the case of the rejection at Nazareth. 
In this latter case, while he does not attempt a critical explanation of the 
duplication of account, his argument from the internal probability seems con- 
clusive. One excellent feature of the book is its subordination of the details 
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of Jesus’ life to the essential features. Thus, in the arrangement of the 
crowded period of the Galilean ministry Professor Gilbert has so arranged 
his material that it is possible for the student to get some sense of progress 
in the life of Jesus. 

Accordingly, while we cannot ascribe to the work anything like the posi- 
tion which should be given to such great works as Edersheim and Weiss, we 
can, nevertheless, confidently recommend it as the best handbook of the 
life of Jesus the student yet has at his command. 

The other two books are of a different nature. They are intended rather 
as a sort of running commentary upon the so-called Blakeslee lessons. They 
are possessed of good qualities, but not sufficient good qualities to raise them 
above the ordinary level of first-class lesson helps. The chief value of each 
is the broad, liberal spirit which breathes through the studies, and the rapid 
but always sane homiletic turn given to the teaching of Jesus. If our Sun- 
day schools could have more of this sort of teaching it would be far better for 
them. To anyone who wishes a book that combines brief exegesis with sen- 
sible and inspiring comment, we would recommend either of the two little 


volumes, of Dr. Abbott or Mrs. Houghton. 
S. M. 


History of the People of Israel: Period of Jewish Independence and Judea 
under Roman Rule. By ERNEST RENAN. Vol. V. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, 1895. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. $2.50. 


With this volume Renan completed the great work with which his name 
has been so eminently associated. In it he covers the time from the reign of 
Simon until the death of Herod I. It is a period which, probably more than 
any of those he has covered, is especially fitted to Renan's method of treat- 
ment. There is so much that is spectacular, the change from victory to defeat, 
the succession of conspiracies, the march of the Roman power are altogether 
so dramatic as to lend themselves readily to the vivacious style with which 
this generation of readers of theological works is so familiar. The period 
has another advantage in that it opens up few questions of criticism in which 
the attitude taken by Renan would be distasteful to many readers. That 
portion of the book which deals with the Jewish literature of the period is 
probably its least successful portion. Do the best he can, Renan cannot 
appreciate the Jewish spirit. His attempt to translate the passionate hopes 
of the Maccabean period, as well as the serene metaphysics of the Alexan- 
drian school, into modern thought resembles the translation of Homer by a 
writer of society verses. Yet in none of his volumes has Renan given evi- 
dence of great reading or scholarship. He has handled much of the litera- 
ture at first hand, and if it were not for his desire to preach, and to compress 
a philosophy into a succession of pregnant sentences, pages 261-354 would 
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have considerable value as a brief statement of Jewish thought of the period. 
As it is, it is hopelessly inferior to the volume of Schiirer. 

As the last volume of the author on the subject of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, it has considerable interest as containing Renan’s final statement of 
belief (p. 356 e¢ seg.). This view is not different from that with which he 
began his history of the Origins of Christianity. There is in it little of the 
sober, impartial search for historical fact which, despite their presuppositions, 
marks the works of Weizdcker and Harnack. On the contrary, there is the 
desire for the picturesque and the epigrammatic. Yet his fundamental view is 
admirable —as far as it goes. He is profoundly convinced, he says (p. 357), 
“that not only Jesus lived, but that he was great and noble—so great and 
noble that the world worships him, because the people with whom he was 
associated loved him so dearly.” If this is an imperfect statement of the 
heart of Christianity, it is at least better than nothing. But New Testament 
scholarship is advancing so steadily from the ground which Renan thus occu- 
pies that as an expression of today’s thinking it was anachronistic before it 
was written. S. M. 
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